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THE TAPER 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





STOOD in the old Cathedral The jet of light was feeble ; 
g Amid the gloaming cold ; The lamps were stars of flame ; 
‘Before me was the chancel, And | could read behind them 
ou cAnd unlit lamps of gold. Immanuel’s wondrous name. 


nd 
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From the mullioned window's chalice The taper -- light’s evangel -- 





ee Was Spilled the wine of light, Touched all the chandeliers ; 
re eAnd across the winter valleys As if by heaven transfigured 
ty Was drawn the wing of night. Appeared the saints and seers. 
th The frescoes of the angels ey Along the sculptured arches . 
vd Above me were unseen, Appeared the statues dim ; 
gn And viewless were the statues And pealed the stormy organ 
“ Each pillared arch between. The peaceful advent hymn. 
ho 
meé 
4; The chancel door swung open ; And as the form retreating 
" | There came a feeble light, Passed slowly from my sight, 
A Whose halos like a mantle Eclipsed in lights it kindled 
a Fell over the acolyte. Was lost the taper’s light. 
, And one by one he kindled One taper lights a thousand, 
The silver lamps and gold, Yet shines as it bas shone ; 
Zz And the old Cathedral's glories And the humblest light may kindle 
A Before my eyes unrolled. A brighter than its own. 
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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





EAVING Eastport, July 3, by the 
Washington County railroad, we 

wind along the shore of Paxssamaquoddy 
Bay, with its beautiful, shimmering 
waters, gliding by tbe little fishing ham- 
lets, with the curious looking weirs set for 
the wily sardine, past Pleasant Point, 
where there is a large settlement of Passa- 
maquoddy Indians, till at length we reach 
Pembroke, and I find Rev. N. R. Pearson 
awaiting me with his rig, which speedily 
takes me to the parsonage, where a cordial 
welcome is given by his good wife and 
family. Mr. Pearson I had known in for- 
mer days, and I soon felt at home. The 
‘** Night Before’? —so dreaded in the city 
— passed quietly in the “ prophet’s «ham- 
ber ;”’ not a sound disturbed my slumbers. 

Tuesday was spent in 3 strenuous can- 
vasa of the town. Up and down the quiet, 
shady streets, past well-kept lawns and 
homes and farms, we went, until we had 
gathered in half a score of names — a good 
record fora church of this size. Mr. Pear- 
son has just entered upon his second year 
in this pastorate, coming here from Cari- 
bou. Though the field is hard and dis- 
couragements many, he has won a warm 
place in the hearts of his people, and the 
work has been attended by some degree otf 
prosperity. A neat little church at Pem- 
broke and a small vestry at West Pem- 
broke provide two preaching places, with 
a neat little parsonage at the latter point. 
The former church was built some half- 
century ago, and I called upon the brother 
who hauled the lumber for the building. 
Mr. Dean, one of the older members, fur- 
nished me with some interesting facts con- 
cerning it: Pembroke Iron Works was 
tormerly a flourishing manufacturing com- 
munity. Witn magnificent water power 
and good shipping tacilities, it was the 
centre of a busy population, many of 
whom, being Wesleyans trom England, 
desired a Methodist Church. There were 
some local preachers in the number, and 
the present church was finally erected and 
Methodism established. While the work 
languishes somewhat in recent years, 
many of the people having gone, there are 
yet possibilities of a good work in the 
tuture. At West Pembroke steps are al- 
ready under way looking toward a rerova- 
tion of the little chapel, some funds have 
been gathered, and the repairs will doubt- 
less be made in the iinmediate future. If 
all the people would rally, there might be 
a good church at this point. Mr. Pearson 
is laboring hard to bring it abont. 

Wednesday morning, Rov. Harry Lee 
drove eight miles from South Robbinston 
to carry me over to his charge. Mr. Lee is 
stationed at South Robbinston and Perry, 
and the drive across the country was most 
delightful. Around the beautiful wooded 
shores of Boyden Lake we journey, calling 
at occasional farm-houses, and securing 
subscriptions in several instances. At noon 
we reach the home of Mr. John Bishop, one 
of Mr. Lee’s good people, who with true 
Maine hospitality insisted on our having 
dinner. At one home I tound a lady, who, 
on being introduced, said: ‘“ Why, that’s 
my maiden name — Morgan ; ” and, on in- 
quiry, I learned that her people came from 
the Kennebec, and, though distant, we on- 
cluded there might be some relationship 
between us. I had met her brother, Mr. 
William Morgan, the day betore in Pem- 
broke. We reached Mr. Lee’s home about 
4 o’clock, and found a cordial welcome 
trom his good wife. Mr. and Mrs. Lee are 
graduates of the Union Missionary Train- 
ing Institute of Brooklyn, where they pre- 
pared for the foreign field, and are holding 


themselves ready, when God shall open the 
way, tor that work. In the meantime they 
are doing real missionary work where they 
are. 

One cannot but be impressed, as he travels 
about in these country districts, with the 
heroism and devotion of these noble men 
aod women who, “ unwept and unsung,’’ 
are giving themselves in heroic service on 
these home fields, oftentimes on the most 
meagre salaries and under tremendous dif- 
ficulties, tor God and Methodism. Truly, 
not all the heroism and sacrifice is to be 
found on the foreign field, by any meaus, 
I know one preacher in the East Maine 
Conference who, with a family of eight 
chfldren, received but $14.65 in two 
months, and but 77 cents in one week’s 
collection ; another who received the mag- 
nificent sum of five cents to support a wite, 
two children, and a horse for a week; 
while all about are prosperous tarmers and 
tairly well-to-do villagers. Isit not piti- 
able— yes, shameful—that such things 
should be? After a canvass with Mr. Le, 
I attend his prayer- meeting in the evening, 
and the following morning drive three 
miles to take the boat back to Eastport. 

Eastport has the reputation of being the 
foggiest place in the United States, as well 
as the most easterly point, and it certainly 
sustained that reputation while I was 
there. Every night the thick blanket of 
fog rolledin from the Atlantic, shrouding 
everything in mist, which lasted far iato 
the forenoon, while all night long the 
hoarse notes of the warning bells and 
whistles located the dangerous spots near 
the harbor entrance. The harbor is said to 
be the finest on the New England coast. 
Notwithstanding all this, Eastport is a 
lovely place, and for those who desire cool 
summer weather no better place in all New 
England can be found. The intense heat 
of Southern New England is rarely known, 
while wraps and coats are in order all the 
year round. 

Leaving Eastport on Saturday morning 
— having been delayed more than an hour 
by the above-mentioned fog — I embarked 
on a little steamer for Calais, some thirty 
miles up river. It is a beautiful ride, 
skirting the banks oftentimes so closely 
that one can toss a biscuit ashore; then 
sailing in the midst of a wide stretch, with 
the distant hills showing mistily on either 
shore — Maine on the one hand, New 
Brunswick on the other. We touch at St. 
Andrew’s, a Canadian town, a few miles 
distant, then on up the St. Croix, whose 
ever-narrowing banks seem sometimes to 
shut us in completely, till at last we come 
in sight of the great steel International 
Bridge, which connects the two cities, 
Calais and St. Stephen’s. Our landing is 
at the latter place, where we catch an elec- 
tric and cross the river to Calais, where we 
soon find our way to the hospitable home 
of Rev. Norman La Marsh, pastor of 
Knight Memorial Church, where I am so 
kindly entertained, with true New-Eng- 
land, Methodist-parsonage welcome, dur- 
ing my stay. Mr. La Marsh and his good 
wife opened wide their arms (metaphoric- 
ally speaking), and received me as one of 
their own tamily. 

Aiter compieting my arrangements for 
the morrow, and reading my mail, I has- 
tened away to Milltown, Me., two miles 
distant, though a part of Calais, where Rev. 
John Tinling is pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Tin- 


ling had just returned from a visit to the 
sick bedside of their daughter in Houlton, 
who, ber many friends will be glad to 
know, is now on the road to recovery. A 
busy day is arranged for, planning to 
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preach for Mr. Tinling in the morning, jo; 
Mr. La Marsh at Wesley Church three 
miles out in the afternoon, and at Knight 
Memorial in the evening. 

Sunday dawned, brigkt and fair, and this 
program was carried out. The heat was in. 
tense, but good congregations in each place 
gave me an excellent opportunity to pre. 
sent the HERALD, with very satisfactory 
results, a large increase being secured in 
each place. 

Monday evening, the Epworth League 
Union, composed of the Leagues of the 
adjacent towns, gave me au opportunity to 
spesk on missions toa splendid gathering 
otf young people. Monday and Tuesday 
were devoted to a canvass of the two 
churches, and a splendid list was secured. 
I then went on to my next appointment. 

The Methodist Church is the oldest organ- 
ized religious body in Calais, having been 
organized by Rev. Thomas Asbury, a 
cousin of Bishop Asbury, in the spring ot 
1817, with a membership of 36. We have now 
a splendid church property on the main 
street, with a lovely parsonage on one of 
the wide, shady side streets, with spacious 
lawn and shade trees all about it. Rev. 
Norman La Marsh is on his fourth year as 
pastor, and is greatly beloved by all, both 
in church and community. During his 
pastorate good work has been done. Con- 
versions are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and congregations are large and en- 
thusiastic. The church has been renovated 
atan expense of over $7,000, and the result 
has tully justified the outlay. They have 
now a beautiful and commodious church 
building, with all the appurtenances tor 
up-to-date church work. 

The Milltown church is also in a pros- 
perous condition. Rev. John Tinling is in 
the second year of his pastorate, and is 
proving bimself the right man in the right 
place. Repairs are now going on, and it is 
purposed to make a complete renovation of 
the edifice, with steel ceiling, new floors, 
etc., at an expense of about $1,200. Services 
are in the meantime being held in the ves- 
try, a separate buildiug near by. 





50,000 Watchword 


EV. NORMAN LA MARSH, pastor 

of Knight Memorial Church, Calais, 

Me., writes under date of July 11: ‘*‘ The 
Fieid Sscretary of ZIon’s HERALD was 
with us, Sunday, July 9, and his presence 
was an inspiration — two rousing ad- 


dresses, and Monday given to personal 
work. Our list now numbers 22 as against 
7 before he came. Allow me to suggest 
that 50,000 be the HERALD watchword trom 
this time forward. and if any man can 
reach it, Rev. F. H. Morgan is that man. 
This figure reached would enable the Wes- 
leyan Association to keep a first class man 
in the field, as a constant source oft inspira- 
tion to all our churches in New England; 
and this is exactly what is needed to give 
our own paper the first place in every 
Methodist home,” 
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Japan’s Merchant Fleet 


OW that peace in the Far East 
seems an assured fact, the eyes of 
the world are directed toward the prob- 
able policy of Japan in developing the 
Orient. Whether Japan will be found 
adhering to the ‘‘ open door ”’ idea or not 
— and she has already expelled all traders 
of other nations from Port Arthur — it is 
certain that in exploiting Korea, Man- 
churia and China the Japanese merchant 
marine will play an important part. For- 
merly the Japanese only traded with 
China and Korea, as any attempt to 
trade with other countries was punishable 
by death. But in 1868 came the great 
change which opened Japan to the world, 
and with that innovation began a period 
of prosperity for the Japanese merchant 
marine. While the first Japanese navi- 
gation company was formed in 1872, the 
broad foundations for the native mer- 
chant marine were really laid in 1874, 
when, at the time of the war with China 
in formosa, the great navigation com- 
pany known as the Mitsu-bishi-kaisha 
was formed. From the period of the sec- 
ond war with China (1894-1895) the 
growth of the merchant fleet has been 
steady. At the end of 1893 the total ton- 
nage was 167,000, and at the end of 1895 
it was 331,000. Japanese transoceanic 
lines now extend to Europe, America, 
Australia, China, Korea and Saghalien. 
Up to 1896, when the Government passed 
a law favoring the home ship-building 
trade, there had only been one wooden 
vessel of 1,000 tons built in Japan ; but 
many ships are now built there of more 
than 6,000 tons, and the Japanese docks 
are as well equipped as any in Europe. 
In January, 1905, the tonnage of the mer- 
chant marine was 791,057, to which must 
be added a tonnage of 320,000 represent- 
ing sailing vessels built after European 
models, 


National Reciprocity Conference 


CALL has been issued for a Na- 
tional Reciprocity Congress to meet 
in August in Chicago. It has not failed 
to attract the attention of many outside of 
as well as in Massachusetts that Governor 


Douglas ascribed his success in 1904 
largely to the use which he made of the 
reciprocity issue. Since then the advo- 
cates of reciprocity have broadened their 
program, and will now be satisfied with 
nothing less than ‘ world-wide ”’ reciproc- 
ity. The promoters of the Chicago eon- 
ference declare that they are not conduct- 
ung ‘** the same old agitation for the same 
old reciprocity treaties, negotiated in the 
same old way.’’ It remains to be seen 
whether the mass of Americans will te 
equally enthusiastic for the universalizing 
ot the principle of reciprocity by the en- 
acting of maximum and minimum tariffs, 
and enforcing the minimum rates against 
countries which are willing to allow us 
the benefit of similar minimum rates. 
Reciprocity completely auiversalized, 
however, would contradict itself. The 
Chicago congress may do good by devel- 
oping the meaning and extent of reciprov- 
ity, with reapect to which much con- 
fusion of mind now exists. 





Negro Crime in Georgia 


OWHERE in America is the negro 
problem in its various phases 
studied with greater scientific thorough- 
ness or sympathetic appreciation than at 
Atlanta University. The results of a 
‘* Social Study,’’ made under direction 
of the University by the Ninth Atlanta 
Conference, and edited by Dr. W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, show that encouraging 
progress is being made by the negro — at 
any rate in Georgia — in the direction of 
thrift and virtue. The decrease of negro 
crime within the past ten years is strik- 
ing. Nevertheless the amount of crime 
among the negroes is still very great, and 
constitutes a dangerous and threatening 
phenomenon. The causes of crime are 
found in the following facts : The mass of 
the negroes are in a transient state be- 
tween slavery and freedum, and such a 
period of change involves physical strain, 
mental bewilderment and moral weak- 
ness ; race prejudice, narrowing the oppor- 
tunities of the negroes, teaches them to 
lose self-respect and ambition; negroes 
have less legal protection than have the 
whites, while the laws are so drawn as to 
involve in their toils the ignorant, unfor- 
tunate and careless, when their real need 
is inspiration, knowledge and opportu- 
nity ; courts usually administer two kinds 
ot punishment — one for whites, and the 
other for negroes — and the methods of 
punishment for negroes are calculated to 
breed crime (as in the school of the chain- 
gang) rather than to prevent it. Little 
discrimination is made between old and 
young, male and female, hardened 
‘thug ’’ and careless mischief-maker, and 
the result is that a single sentence to the 
chain-gang for a trivial misdemeanor 
usually makes the victim a confirmed 


criminal for life. The Ninth Atlanta 
Conference did well to appeal to the white 
people of Georgia to rectify these grievous 
abuses and perversions of justice. 





Radium in Mineral Waters 


T is only recently that mineral waters 
have been tested from a biological 
standpoint with respect to the presence 
of radium and their supposed medicinal 
qualities. The famous mineral waters of 
the health resort at Gastein, which were 
found by Curie and Laborde to contain 
the radium emanation, have been ex- 
amined by Dr. Kallman to test their 
effect on bacteria. For this purpose the 
bacillus prodigiosus was used, and it was 
found that the water, the sediment, and 
the gas issuing from the spring were all 
capable of stopping the development of 
these micro-organisms, while the germ- 
icidal effect of the sediment was most 
marked and strong, destroying the bacilli 
within a few hours. Inasmuch as the 
water from the spring, after having been 
bottled longer than forty-eight hours, 
does not act at all differently from ordi- 
nary water, the opinion is held by Dr. 
Kallman that it is the presence of a 
quickly evanescent radium constituent in 
the water that produces the beneficial ef- 
fects in bathing —a fact which would 
account for the lack of success often ut- 
tending the use of bottled mineral spring 
water, or of salts derived from it. In the 
possible event of radium becoming more 
common, it might be feasible to impart 
radio-activity to certain mineral waters 
tor medicinal purposes, and thus secure 
some, or possibly all, of the advantages of 
the natural substance. 





Sanitary Situation in Panama 


HE alarmist tales which have lately 
been circulated regarding the sani- 

tary condition of the Panama tract have 
been contradicted in large part by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who in an address deliv- 
ered,last week before a company of Long 
Island physicians discriminated carefully 
between the two isthmian plagues, ma- 
laria and yellow fever, both of which are 
coming gradually under control. A fine 
sewer system is nearing completion at 
Panama, and the city now has a water 
supply excellent in quality and quantity. 
Malaria and not yellow fever is the chief 
enemy to health at the Isthmus; for 
while it is not as deadly as the latter dis- 
ease, it is vastly more prevalent, and the 
liability tu infection through insects, on 
account of the larger number of malarial 
patients likely to be bitten by mosqui- 
toes, is much greater. Two methods of 
fighting these diseases are being pursued : 
One is the destruction of the mosquitoes 
and their breeding-grounds. The other 
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method employed is the isolation of fever 
patients and the screening of them with 
netting so that the mosquitoes cannot get 
at them. The latter method can be read- 
ily put into operation in the case of the 
relatively less numerous yellow fever pa- 
tients, but it is impossible to put all the 50,- 
000 malarial patients under netting. The 
malarial problem is, therefore, much more 
difficult to solve, though not irsoluble. 
The situation at the Isthmus is serious, 
but not hopeless. Alarmist reports will 
not help to relieve it ; but the measures 
now being undertaken by the Govern- 
ment promise that relief in the course of 
time. 


Earthquake in New England 


N earthquake shock, due doubtless 

to some geologic change in the in- 

terior of the earth, was felt about five 
o’clock last Saturday morning in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and northern Massa- 
chusetts, and in parts of Greater Boston. 
The centre of the seismic disturbance was 
at Waterville, Me., and the Pine Tree 
State appears to have had the severest 
experience of the shock. Chimneys were 
thrown down, crockery broken, and the 
inhabitants awakened by a rumble and 
roar. The reports show that Massachu- 
setts was touched only by the receding 
wave of the earthquake. In Cambridge 
expert astronomers were not conscious of 
anything out of the ordinary, but in Mel- 
rose, Winchester, Woburn, and other 
points to the north of Boston, the shock 
was distinctly felt. In the opinion of 
State Geologist Leslie A. Lee of Maine 
the ehock was probably caused by the 
slipping of rock on the side of a fissure at 
a considerable depth, as a result of long- 
continued strain, the slip being stimu- 
lated perhaps by an explosion of some 
kind. The ‘quake’ seems to have 
taken the form of a large oval, with a 
long axis from Bangor to York, Maine. 


Russia’s Grand Statesman 


‘TXHE announcement that Sergius 

Witte bas been appointed the lead- 
ing peace commissioner of Russia in the 
stead of M. Murivieff, whose fitness for 
such delicate diplomatic negotiations was 
doubted even by himself, promises well 
for the successful issue of the peace con- 
ference. M. Witte, who is perhaps Rus- 
sia’s sanest and best informed statesman, 
is more fit than any other man in Russia 
to subserve for his country something of 
substantial advantage out of the impend- 
ing wreck of her Far Eastern policy. 
Murivieff and Witte represent two op- 
posed extremes of Russian life. The 
former is a representative of the aristocra- 
cy of the realm, and the latte: is a man 
of the people, who, in spite of humble 
birth, has forced his way to high station 
by sheer ability and persistent energy. 
M. Witte, the son of a minor official at 
Odessa, and a graduate of Odessa Uni- 
versity, began his public career as a sta- 
tion agent on a railroad ; but his advance- 
ment was rapid, and while he was yet in 
his prime he was called upon to become 
Minister of Finance. In that position he 
reorganized the finances and the fiscal 
system of Russia. He put the empire on 
the gold basis with the least jar of transi- 
tion, extinguished deficits without over- 
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burdening the people, and developed the 
resources of Russia by an extension of 
the system of indirect taxation. As a re- 
sult he raised Russia’s credit to the high- 
est point it has ever reached, and accumu- 
lated a free working balance — an attain- 
ment which most Russian finance minis- 
ters have seen only in their dreams. 

The special appropriateness in M. 
Witte’s selection as the leading peace 
commissioner, apart from his abilities, 
arises from the fact that the fruition of 
his work depends on the continuance of 
peace and the uninterrupted extension of 
Russian trade and commerce, which he 
sought to attain by a series of commer- 
cial treaties. It is understood that he 
gave his advice against the war with 
Japan, but his counsel went all un- 
heeded. Now that, after a period of 
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undeserved neglect, he has come again to 
the front, he has the opportunity of his 
life to conclude an honorable pexce which 
will afford the firm basis for legitimate 
Russian expansion for a half-century at 
least to come. Even an autocracy must 
respect men of the democratic Witte 
stamp ; and there is reason to think that, 
however bluntly he may at times have 
talked to the Czar with regard to the ills 
of Russia and the shortcomings of Rus- 
sians, he is regarded with a perhaps re- 
luctant confidence by that petted auto- 
crat, and certainly is looked upon by the 
rank and file of Russians as the better 
genius who shall deliver them from the 
toile of the intriguer, and the disastrous 
consequences of the war brought on by 
self-seeking gran«t-dukes and light-headed 
Alexiefts. The Emperor and his court 
practically confess by this appointment 
their dependence on the sturdy plebeian 
to save them from the consequences of 
their own fatuous policy of misrule. 


Redistribution Scheme Delayed 


R. BALFOUR has been obliged, 
through the opposition of John 
Redmond, to delay the bill providing for 
the redistribution of Parliamentary seats, 
but promises to bring it up at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. The proposed redis- 
tribution of the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland has created 
a greatoutcry in Ireland, especially among 
the Nationalists, for under it the reduc- 
tion of the membership of the Irish would 
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be marked. At present England has 465 
members, Ireland 103, Scotland 72, and 
Wales 30, in the House of Commons. 
Under the suggested redistribution the 
Irish vote would be decreased to seventy- 
two, giving Parliament a larger number 
of Unionist members than is now re- 
turned. The outlook for Home Rule 
under a redistribution would be very un- 
favorable. The Nationalists may be de- 
pended upon to fight redistribution to the 
bitter end, for it would mean to them 
practical annihilation. 


Diplomatic Peace Manceuvres 


‘TNNHE diplomats appointed to conduct 

the peace negotiations at Ports- 
mouth are now manceuvring for favorable 
positions during the conference. The 
efforts of the Japanese are taking the 
practical form of an advance on Sakhalin, 
which the Russians by retaining hoped to 
throw in as a make-weight as against an 
indemnity, and the Russians, through 
utterances more or less ‘‘ inspired,’’ in the 
Russian and German press, are seeking to 
create the impression that the Powers 
may combine to curb the peace demands 
of Japan, if those demands are too severe 
and tend in any way to restrict Western 
activity in Asia. Japan cannot afford to 
make any move that Great Britain will 
not back up with her fleets. France, 
Germany, or the United States is a match 
for her on the sea singly, and Japan can- 
not safely refuse to consider their legiti- 
mate interests in the Far East. In dis- 
cussing the impending negotiations the 
Novoe Vremya adopts a stiff attitude, 
warning Japan that Russia can consent 
only to such a peace as will not affect the 
dignity or vital interests of the empire, 
and charging its plenjpotentiaries to de- 
tend the interests both of Russia and of 
the other Caucasian Powers. This charge 
would be an empty boast and a vain de- 
liverance were it not for the fact that Rus- 
sia will find moral support in Germany, 
France, America, and perhaps even in 
London, in seeing to it that the Occident 
does not suffer by the peace settlement. 


Large Sums Given to Free Libraries 


CCORDING to a report presented 
by Joseph L. Harrison, at the 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Portland, Ore., 
the gifts for libraries in America during 
the seven months ending Jan. 1, 1905, 
have been very remarkable, During that 
period 253 gifte were reported, represent- 
ing 116,552 volumes, five collections of 
books, the sum of $5,128,170, and 58 mis- 
cellaneous gifts. The principal giver was 
Andrew Carnegie, but the money gifts 
other than his amounted to $4,118,670. 
More than half this amount was given 
for endowment funds for general library 
purposes, an increasing tendency in tbis 
direction being noted. From 1881 to 1905 
Mr. Carnegie provided 620 towns in the 
United States, including Porto Rico, with 
780 libraries, at a cost of $29,194,080, serv- 
ing a population of more than 14,000,000 
people. Nearly nineteen percent. of the 
whole population of the United States is 
served with Carnegie libraries alone. 
The idea that actuated Mr. Carnegie, 
that libraries are the cradles of democra 
cy, continues to gather force. 
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BOSTON LETTER 
A. REMINGTON. 


-N the last Labor Bulletin of the Massa- 
] chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
issued this week, there is a digest of the 
Sunday laws ot all tbe States of the United 
States, a8 far as they have such laws. 
Mention is made also of the Sunday laws of 
European countries, so the reader will get 
in a few pages @ very accurate idea of the 
Sunday legislation of the civilized world. 
No national law exists in this country, the 
subject being under State jurisdiction. The 
only States or Territory without Sunday 
laws are Arizona, Idaho and Nevada. All 
of the others name Surday as the day of 
rest, except California, which merely speci- 
fies that labor shall not be performed 
“ more than six days in seven.” The report 
summarizes the situation in this country as 
follows : 

“ There is a wide variance in the character of 
the laws of the several States as to restrictions, 
provisions, and exemptions, but with the excep- 
tion of Colorado and Montana the laws are gen- 
eral in forbidding the performance of any labor 
on Sunday except the customary domestic 
duties of daily requirement and works of char- 
ity and necessity. Colorado and Montana for- 
bid the business of barbering on Sunday, while 
the Colorado law on Sunday labor also prohibits 
the sale of liquor. The laws of practically all 
the divisions contain special mention in their 
Sunday labor regulations as to the practicing of 
bartering and the operation of rallroads.”’ 


The States have no common definition for 
Sunday time, some making the day to in- 
clude only the time between sunrise and 
sunset, while others make it include the 
twenty: four hours from midnight to mid- 
night. The States are pretty uniform in 
allowing work on Sunday to those who be- 
lieve conscientiously that the seventh day 
ot the week ought to be observed as the 
Sabbath, but such persons must not disturb 
other people by their labors. But it seems 
as if there must be general laxity in Sun- 
day observance, for the report says: “‘ The 
numerous exceptions attendant to the gen- 
eral prohibitions of Sunday labcr in many 
States take away in a large degree the 
stringency of the measure, so that there is 
coni paratively little force in its operation ”’ 
— which is another way of saying that the 
Sunday laws do not amount to much. But 
it is to be noted that a New York court has 
just taken pagsitive ground against Sunday 
baseball, thongh the steady eastward prog- 
ress of the practice of Sundag ball seems 
toshow that the East is becoming western- 
ized. One of our suburban churches has 
had under discussion the existence of Sun- 
day goJf, tennis and baseball in its vicinity, 
and though no action was taken, yet the 
judgment of the majority seemed to be that 
it would be better for the individuals, as 
citizens, to secure the interference of the 
authorities, than for the church, as a formal 
religious body, to be taking a hand in civil 
affairs, 

John Hay 


Wherever the name ot John Hay is men- 
tioned with regret for his departure, when 
he might have been ot large service had he 
remained on earth, it is trequent to hear 
special mention of his service to the peace 
of mankind. This seems to be the one 
point in respect to which he took strongest 
hold upon the appreciation of the people. 
His emphatic words for peace at the open- 
ing ot the Universal Peace Congress in Bos- 
ton last October made an impression which 
shows itself now. There is now made pub- 
lic for the first time a note written by Mr. 
Hay himself to Richard L. Gay, secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
acknowledging the receipt of a resolution 
last December in favor of international 
arbitration which had been adopted by the 
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board and sent to Mr. Hay tor his informa- 
tion and encouragement, one sentence of 
which is : ‘‘ The Department is always glad 
to receive evidence of the growing tendency 
ot the people of the world to seek for and 
welcome any practical means of extending 
the sway of peace and averting the arbitra- 
ment of war in the settlement of differences 
between governments,”’ 


Hopes for China 


It has been my pleasure to meet the Chi- 
nese reformer, Kang Yu Wei, and his secre- 
tary, Mr. Chew. The price which was set 
on the reformer’s head has been removed, 
so that it is now safe for him to be in China. 
His secretary acts as his interpreter, and 
Mr. Kang says, through him, that the out- 
look tor political reform in China is highly 
encouraging. Their purpose is to do what 
Japan hasdone. They wish to introduce a 
constitutional government, and Mr. Kang 
says that it looks now as if they should 
secure the change within a tew years. If 
they do, they will have accomplished a 
marvelous reform; and if they secure it 
without bloodshed, they may congratulate 
themselves on their advantages over other 
patriots in similar causes, where many of 
them have lost their heads, and many have 
been imprisoned, and where it has been the 
work of many long years to secure their re- 
form. Indeed, in many instances, such 
suffering has gone tor nothing. Mr. Chew 
says that China now feels safe trom dis- 
memberment and that it will follow the 
example of Japan as rapidly as possible in 
making changes in the government. Evi- 
dertly China is opening its eyes. 


The Safe and Sane Fourth 


Judge Emmons’ memory as police com- 
missioner is not likely to suffer. in the 
hearts of the people of Boston as they per- 
petuate and improve upon his policy of a 
sate and sane Fourth ot July. It is worth 
while to recall his accomplishment with 
gratitude, for the new Commissioner Uole 
has tollowed in the Judge’s tracks and has 
enforced with the strictness born of the suc- 
cessful experience of last year the regula- 
tions against the night rowdyism and hor- 
rible noises which have destroyed the day 
for all sane purposes hitherto for a great 
many of the people. Not Boston only, but 
many other cities and towns in Massachu- 
setts have found by practical test that it is 
possible for the police to hold down the 
noisy element and to give the people com- 
parative quiet until daylight. The current 
having begun to run in that direction, there 
is nw reason why it should not continue, as 
it promises to do, and the racket which has 
been as savage as it has been unpatriotic is 
evidently doomed to eternal oblivion, pro- 
vided the people keep up their present pol- 
a Summer Sunday Services 

Philanthropic peuple naturally wish to 
improve the Sunday for the throngs ot 
men, women ana children who gather at 
our parks on summer Sundays. But the 
practical questior is whether Sunday serv- 
ices can be kept up, and, if so, whether 
they do sufficient good to warrant it. One 
warm.- hearted eftort of the sort which was 
begun last summer is not ended. It was 
supposed that the owners of the grounds in 
a highly popular resort, where thousands 
go every Sunday from Boston, would give 
the use of the grounds free. The effort was 
purely tor love of humanity, and it was ex- 
pected that services would be gratis. But, 
of course, the musicians had to be paid. 
Various preachers, more or less popular, 
generally more so, took turns Sunday after- 
noons. Severa! hundreds of people came 
and sat during the exercises, hearing the 
music, preaching and praying, and some 
hundreds more hung around the edges, 
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The series closed. This year the company 
puts in a large bill for the use of the 
grounds ; there is a financial hole tor some- 
body to fiil, no means exist of getting any 

one to fill it, and Sunday services at that: 
park have not been resumed yet this sum- 
mer, and there is.no talk of doing so as 
lony as last year’s bills are not paid. 


Personal Mention 


Ashton Lee, of Lawrence, has been elected 
by the Massachusetts State Board ot Trade 
as its delegate to the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which will begin its sessions at Lu- 
cerne, Sept. 19. Delegates will also be sent 
by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, the Cincinnati Peace So- 
ciety, the Philadelphia Universal Peace 
Union, and the New York Friends Yearly 
Meeting. It is expected that business men 
will attend the Congress more than ever 
before, and that the country will have 
a@ larger representation than at any time 
since the great meeting in London in 1850,. 
when over fitty men trom the United States 
were present. ps 

About all the funds for the memorial to 
Senator Hoar in Worcester have been 
raised that are necossary, and the work of 
erection will doubtless proceed presently. 
The committee on a memorial te him in the 
State House have recommended a bust to 
be placed in one of the niches in Memorial 
Hall, where it will find most fitting sur- 


roundings. F 
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Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, who was too 
much prostrated by nervous trouble to be 
at the Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Baltimore, is at his home at Pine Point, 
near Portland, Me., for the summer. The 
movement to raise a tund of $1,000,000 fora 
central building in Boston tor the organ- 
ization has much of its inspiration in the 
thought that it will be in part a tribute to. 
his labors in tounding gad promoting the 
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Edward Atkinson is going to Europe this 
summer with many copies of his plan for 
the neutralization of the lanes of ocean 
commerce, to see if he cannot secure na- 
tional agreement to the plan by which the 
commerce of the world is to be exempt 
from the perils and injustice of war between 
nations whereby commerce on the high 
seas is subjscted to vague but real peril. 

w * 

While it will be a great event for the 
peace between Russia and Japan to be 
negotiated at Portsmouth by Marquis Ito, 
M. Witte. and the other plenipoten- 
tiaries, and all will be glad when a speedy 
conclusion is reached, yet observers won- 
der why some much cooler place in some 
near locality was not selected, as easily 
might have been. a 


So long is the list of the men who were 
honored this year by complimentary de- 
grees from their alma maters and other in- 
stitutions that it gives hope that almost 
any one who wants such distinction may 
get it in a year or two at the present rate of 
progress. By the way, has any one noticed 
that the daily papers have almost entirely 
ceased to use the commonplace and un:lis- 
tinguished * Hon.,’’ and that other expres- 
sions of compliment are falling into innoc- 


uous desuetude ? ‘ 


Governor Douglas seems determined not 
to run again as candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts, though he said te Congress- 
man Sullivan that be believed he could be 
elected, if he should run. His taste for pri- 
vate lifeand tor business difters from that 
ot most men who have had a taste of public 
life. 


Boston, July 11. 
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MAPS AND GUIDES 


HE young man took a vacation tour 
not long ago on his bicycle. He 
rode away bravely and blithely with the 
road map in his pocket. Well he fol- 
lowed it, too, for he came back safe, sun- 
browned and confident. Last summer 
his vacation took him into the wilderness 
of the great north country. Before ever 
he started away the young man had 
learned that now he needed something 
more than a map. He must have, for 
river and rapid, for carry and camp, a 
guide, alert, strong and experienced. The 
wilderness way called for a guide and not 
for a map. 

In the morning of life perhaps it seems 
to us that we never shall need more than 
a map. We are told to sing Herley’s 
song, ‘‘'I am the Captain of my Soul.’’ 
It is well to sing it, too ; we ought neither 
to cringe nor to fret. The day grows to 
noon, however; the wilderness trail 
strikes off trom the beaten way. Then 
we must have a guide. Captains of the 
soul still, and masters of our fate, but de- 
manding some one to go forward, t-efore 
and still with us, to show us the way that 
he himself has trodden. 

This is the place of the living Christ 
with the soul on its wilderness trail. He 
is the guide. There are many maps ; 
there is only one Guide. He knows the 
way, for He has passed along its weary 
length, treading it for us men and our 
salvation. The living Christ is Guide. 
We are safe with Him, 





THE NEW EVANGELISM * 


T ought on no account to be supposed 
that he is an enemy of evangelism 
who holds that new conditions demand 
new methods, and that the old processes 
once so successful are. in some communi- 
ties at least, to a considerable degree out 
of date, not so productive of results as 
others which may be substituted for 
them. This is the position of the author 
of the very excellent book noted below. 
He is a friend of revivals. He takes for 
granted the reality of the conversion ex- 
perience as something that has been 
firmly established by fullest investiga- 
tion. He strongly favors ‘‘a straightfor- 
ward appeal to the intellect and con- 
acience of mea,’’ mnsulting in a deliberate 
decision for righteousness, He believes 
that we cannot have too much of the 
right kind of emotion. ‘ Sentiment 
which is deep and true and held in leash 
of the reason is as valuable an asset tor a 
nation as for an individual.’’ 

But in tracing the course of religious 
revivals in their various manifestations 
and characteristics for the past few cen- 
turies in this country and elsewhere — he 
studies the ghost-dance among the North 
American Indians, the religion of the 
American negro, the Scotch-Irish re- 
vival in Kentucky in 1800, the Scotch- 
Irish revival in Ulster in 1859, the re- 
vivals under Edwards, Wesley, Finney, 
Moody — he finds certain traits that he 
calls “ primitive.’’ The primitive man, 
the aboriginal human being, acts from 





*PRIMITIVE TRAITS IN RELIGIOUS REVIVALS; A 
Study in Mental and Social Evolution. By Frederick 
Morgan Davenport, Professor in Theology at Hamilton 
College. The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50, 
net. 
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impulse and imitation, has a high degree 
of nervous instability and suggestibility, 
is exceedingly imagipvative and easily 
wrought upon by fear. These he terms 
‘* primitive traits,’’? and their place in re- 
vivals he considers to have been a very 
prominent one. He traces out the jerk- 
ings and the jumpings, the fallings and 
the swoonings, of past periods, nervous 
phenomena which have steadily disap- 
peared with the growth of intelligence, 
the broadening of experience, the elimi- 
nation of irrational fear and gross emo- 
tional excitement. The serious func- 
tional derangement of the nervous system 
which produced these curious results has 
largely passed away, save in certain sec- 
tions and certain types. The author con- 
cludes that the ‘ gift of tongues ’’ in early 
times was closely related to these things, 
and counts it a mark of the splendid san- 
ity of St. Paul that he rated this gift so 
low, clearly discerning its unfruitfulness 
and the injury that was being inflicted 
through it upon jthe higher life of the 
Corinthian congregation. The spirits of 
the prophets shall be subject to the critic- 
al discrimination of the prophets, said 
the apostle, for God is not a God of men- 
tal chaos, but of rational peace and joy. 

Why are most revivals followed by so 
large a number of lapses, so that in some 
cases where thousands profess conversion 
only hundreds get even so far as the door 
of the church? Ie it not because they 
were simply victims of the powerful forces 
of suggestion and invitation, and not 
converts in any high sense whatever? Is 
it not an instance of the wholesale hyp- 
notization of weak or recalcitrant wills ? 
This is Prof. Daveuport’s opmion, and it 
is the eort of thing he strongly deprecates. 
He does not want men to yield to the 
lower motives, but to the higher; not to 
be carried away by an overwhelming 
flood of feeling, and crude, irrational fear, 
but by an intelligent insight into the error 
of their ways and a true volitional action 
toward a new hfe. ‘' Impulsive self-sur- 
render is injurious to a wholesome and 
normal religious experience. Deliberative 
self-devotion is quite another matter.’’ 
‘* Conversion in the New Testament ix a 
phenomenon in which thought and will 
and conduct play the chief part. The 
sudden and convulsive type of religious 
conversion Las never been universal.’’ 
The growth of calm and disciplined habits 
in religion is to be encouraged. As Hugh 
Price Hughes declared: ‘‘ No degree of 
evangelistic zeal can compensate for the 
loss of intelligent and rational faith.’’ 
‘* Any attempt to maintain the extrava- 
gantly emotional methods of other days 
breaks down utterly and inevitably in the 
midst of city life.” ‘‘The days of the 
emotional stampeding of a town are pass- 
ing away in religion just as they are ip 
politics,’’ 

The decline of revivalism in |the more 
highly developed sections of the country, 
over which we are apt to grieve, is not so 
much because the people are gospel-har- 
dened as because they are method-har- 
dened. It is due partly to the great 
growth in knowledge through public edu- 
cation, the enormously increased facilities 
for communication, the struggle and cum- 
petition of modern life in the great cen- 
tres. ‘' They who are preaching a revival 
of old tume revivaliem in the highly dev 1 
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oped sections of America are fighting 
against the stars in their courses. Recyr. 
ring tides uf faith there may be for gener. 
ations to come, but they will steadily 
change in character from those of the o\q 
régime. It will require a more ratioia) 
method to win men in the modern age.” 
There is no national decline in morals, in 
sympathy, in integrity, in guick cop. 
science, in sense of social responsibility, 
or in real enthusiasm for pure and unde. 
filed religion. 

The new evangelism places the empha- 
sis upon the native religious impulse of 
children and youth. A sound family re- 
ligion furnishes the ouly sufficient basis 
for healthy evangelism. We must teach 
boys and girls that they are born for the 
higher life of religion and the church just 
as they are born for the higher life of pol- 
itics and the state; that enrollment for 
citizenship in the spiritual kingdom of 
the invisible Father is as natural and een- 
sible as enrollment in the voting popula- 
tion of the nation. The best sort of a 
Christian life is the product of a gradual 
dawning of a sweet and trustful God. 
consciousness upon the maturing mind 
and heart of a human being. The ideal 
way is the path of Christian nurture and 
not of revival rapture. Not that the 
days of “‘crowd’’ evangelism are alto- 
gether done, but the emphasis of preach- 
ing and the manner of winning men 
to a more normal and rational life will 
undergo modification. The new evan- 
gelism wili speak lees of the soul’s de- 
pravity and more of its infinite worth, 
its surpassing dignity; will honor the 
moral initiative of man without seeking 
to entrap it or override it, or coerce it, or 
engulf it. A sopreme effort will be ex- 
erted to make men think rather than feel. 
The modern, pot the medizval, view of 
the character of the Heavenly Father 
will be proclaimed. Salvation will no 
longer seem to be a means of escape from 
the sharks of perdition, but rather will 
appear to be the natural fulfillment of a 
worthy life. The days of religious effer- 
vescence and passional unrestraint are 
dying. The days of intelligent, unde- 
monstrative and self sacrificing piety are 
dawning. The earnest preaching of great 
truths in their modern light, a straight- 
forward appeal to the intellect and con- 
science of men, a passionate devotion to 
the highest ethical ideals, a social rather 
than an individualistic church that shall 
truly set men at work for the kingdom of 
heaven — this is the program of the new 
evangelism. The converts may be few ; 
they may be many. They will be meas- 
ured not by the capacity of the preacher 
for administrative hypnotism, but rather 
by the capacity for unselfish friendshp of 
every Christian man and woman. 

The influence upon the world of grow- 
ing men in our time is to be more and 
more the indefinable and the unobtrusive 
influence of personal character. Here lies 
the crux of the question for modern evan- 
gelism. Nothing will sooner put to shame 
the sordid materialism of an intensely ac- 
tive and commercialistic nation than the 
fearless and intelligent proclamation and 
practice of the principles which controlled 
the human life of Christ. It is incon- 
celvable that the righteousness and love 
of God, revealed in the character and 
activities of Jesus of Nazareth, have lost 
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their power Of individual and social re- 
generation. The goal of an aggressive 
and rational evangelism is the spiritual 
vivification of the multitude, and there 
are not lacking signs that we are steadily 


approaching this goal. 





From Phillips Brooks to Rector 
Mann 


HAT is the distance from Phillips 
Brooks to Dr. Mann? What re- 
semblances or contrasts are observed by 
those who worshiped in this church 
twenty-five years ago and at the present 
time? Those who were privileged to listen 
to Phillips Brooks can never torget what 
they heard nor the impressions which our 
* Robertson of Brighton" made upon 
them. Toa large number of young min- 
isters in avd about Boston Brooks first 
spoke with authority, and answered the 
throbbing inquiries which the newer age 
of questioning and doubt had ushered in. 
To them he was a prophet and revelator 
indeed, the soul of “ reality,” and they 
well-nigh idolized him. Although a 
churchman, he was too large in his na- 
ture, visions, and experience to be con- 
ventional or a traditionalist. He was 
brotherly in the most gracious and de- 
lightful sense, and was often heard in 
Methodist pulpits as wel] as in those of 
other denominations. The ritual and the 
Prayer-Book were not magnified as of 
special grace or necessity. Indeed, the 
services that we shall longest remember 
were vespers Sunday afternoons at 4 
o'clock. Tese services were beautifully 
simple. With a large card in hand, on 
which were printed some familiar hymns, 
he would announce a number and ask all 
tosing. Then he would read the Scripture 
lesson, and conclude that part of the serv- 
ice by falling upon his knees and leading 
in an extempore prayer. A heart-to-heart 
talk — such as he only could give — tor 
twenty minutes, exhorting as a Baptist, 
Congregationalist, or Methodist would, 
was the revelatory and inspiring teature 
of those wonderful occasions. It is not 
surprising that thoughtful men and women 
thronged Trinity Church whenever Phil- 
lips Brooks was to be heard, and that it 
became a Jerusalem to aspiring souls on 
both sides of the water. It is doubted if 
any church in the wide world so largely 
ministered to a certain class of people 
who yearned with unspeakable earnestness 
and sincerity to know the truth, that they 
might live it. 

Then came Dr. Donald. Difterent indeed 
was he,as he must of nature be. But it 
was the unanimous and grateful verdict of 
Trinity Church and all denominations that 
he met the unusua] demand made upon 
him, in following Brooks, with marked 
success ; and it is a well-known {act that 
the work of the parish throve under him. 
He was a man of the modern Christian and 
theological spirit, with much of the 
breadth, tolerance, fearlessness and broth- 
erliness of his predecessor. Those, there- 
lore, who had enjoyed the ministry of 
Phillips Brooks still sought Trinity 
Church, and heard nothing unexpected, 
incongruous or disappointing from Dr. 
Donald. He was Protestant Episcopalian, 
but nota rigid churchman. He, also, wae 
too large for the traditional notions which 
prevail in so a large part of this com- 
munion. Trinity Church maintained its 
reputation for breadth, catholicity, and 
thoughtful and modern preaching under 
the immediate successor of Phillips 
Brooks. Planted on the “‘ Rock of Ages,” 
the Deity of Jesus Chris:,which carried their 
whole nature with the passion of great 
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souls, Drs. Brooks and Donald could not be 
strenuous over minor matters of creed and 
church practice. 

How is it under the new rector, Dr. 
Mann? Does he continue the normal suc- 
cession? Does he exhibit resemblances to 
his predecessors in those qualities which 
have made Trinity Church famous? Is the 
church likely to maintain its peculiar rep- 
utation under his ministry? We think not. 
Dr. Mann is of u« difterent type. Those 
who have worshiped with Drs. Brooks and 
Donald will be constrained, as they now 
attend Trinity, to note contrasts rather 
than resemblances. With generous appre- 
ciation for his success in East Orange, and 
wholly prejudged in his favor, we are yet 
forced to the conclusion, after hearing him, 
that Trinity Church enters upon a new and 
different career and mission under his 
ministry. The services are d«cidedly more 
ritualistic and churchly. Indeed, there 
seems ‘to be a determined eflort to bring 
about a radical cha.ge in this respect. We 
missed particularly the large, catholic, 
modern note so clearly heard in Drs. 
Brooks and Donald. 

We would not be understood as predict- 
ing, in any degree, that Dr. Mann will not 
succeed in Boston. We expect him to re- 
peat in this city the success which he 
achieved in New Jersey. He may not, we 
think he will not, retain the congregation 
which has worshiped at Trinity, but he will 
secure a new and not less loyal contingent. 
He will gradually gather and maintain his 
own constituency. To some the change 
will be a loss; to others it will seem a 
larger local gain. He is right in being him- 
self, and doing the work of his parish ac- 
cording to his own convictions. Certainly, 
the HERALD wishes him the largest possi- 
ble success in this city. 





Looking for Vacation 


ACATION is a joy to him who waits 
long for it, and who can enter upon 
it with a sense of duty well done. When, 
after the fall of Atlanta, General Sherman 
and General Grant had a little correspond- 
ence, the former wrote to the latter: ‘' If 
you can whip Lee, and I can march to the 
Atlantic, I think Uncle Abe will give us a 
twenty days’ leave of absence to see the 
young folks.’’ When the campaign is over 
—or at least when some of its successive 
stages are successfully accomplished — 
veteran workers or combatants turn with 
longing to restful home scenes. And when 
the last campsign of life is over, the leave 
will be for more than twenty days, and 
spent amid happier scenes than are ever 
viewed or visited on this battle.scarrad, 
burnt-over earth. 





Confucius Taught the Silver Rule 


N the long address delivered at Park 
Street Church, Mr. Kang Yu Wei, the 
distinguished Chinese reformer, made one 
statement which should not be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. Alluding to the past 
achievements of the Chinese — unde- 
niably remarkable in many ways —he is 
reported to have said that “ Confucius 
taught the golden rule in China long before 
it was formulated by Jesus Christ.’’ Hapvi- 
ly some ot Mr. Kang’s other statements were 
more accurate than this. Confucius never 
taught any golden rule. What he taught 
was at best what might be termed a silver 
rule — Do not unto others as you would not 
have them do unto you. There he stopped 
— content with a kind of negative passivity 
of morals. Jesus Christ went on to say, Do 
unto others as ye would have them do unto 
you — thus sounding the call to a positive 
sacrifice for others and to an aggressively 
helpful altruism. The individual who can- 
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not see the vast distance between these two 
positions must indeed be blindly prejudiced 
for Confucius and against Christ. The 
word of Christ transcends while it includes 
the halt-way morality of Confucius. Con- 
ftucius was no doubt a good man, 80 far as 
he went, but he did not, because he could 
not, measure up to the stature of a divine 
and supremely authoritative teacher. 





Criminal toe Drink 


PHILADELPHIA coroner, in pass- 

ing upon an automobile accident 
which had a fatal consequence, declares 
that in his opinion it is a criminal action 
fora man driving an automobile through 
city streets to stop at a saloon and geta 
drink. Nodoubtitis; but is it any better 
for any man, rich or poor, who is in a 
position of responsibility toward his fel- 
lows (and who is not?) to stop at a bar and 
take a drink? This tolerance of saloons 
for any class of people is utterly illogical, 
and the public ought to deem it insaffer- 
able. The vagabond classes do not deserve 
a drink, and the respectable working 
classes should reserve their strength — 
which may at any moment be taxed with 
serious responsibilities — from wastage 
through drink. . 





The Other Fellow 


NEWTONVILLE poet, who is hard- 

ly Miltonic in conception or Tenny- 

sonian in metrical versification, has perpe- 

trated the tollowing lines, which appear in 
a daily print: 


** In judgin’ of our feller men, 
An’ givin’ them thare doo, 
Don’t you forget to bear in mind 
That you're a‘ feller’ too.” 


It is this “ forgettin’,’’ by some of the 
** tellers,’ that they are “ fellers,” that has 
to account for many of the misunderstand - 
ings, bickerings and jealousies tbat disturb 
the peace even, at times, of the churches 
themselves. Good Dr. Eiwards Park of 
Andover used tv say to his classes: 
“* Young gentlemen, there is a good deal of 
human nature in man.” And Lincoln is 
accredited with the saying: “‘ There is a 
good deal of human nature lying around 
loose every where.’’ The man himself who 
is so human is the very last person who 
should forget that tact. The sentiment of 
the Newtonville poet, so homely expressed, 
is not far from the teaching of Romans 
2:1: “Therefore thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art that jadgest: for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
demnest thyself ; tor thou that jadgest do- 
est the same things.” 





' 
Appreciates Wesley 


ROF. DAVENPORT, cf Hamilton 
College, whose vigorous book on re- 
vivals we have reviewed in another cul- 
umn, pays high tribute to Wesley and his 
work. He calls him ‘the most terribly 


‘impressive preacher that England ever 


knew. It would be hard to mention a man 
whose influence over an audience can be so 
perfectly described by the verm ‘ awiul.’ ” 
“ Sach was the overwhelming influence of 
the man that those who were not ready to 
submit to his will and his message were 
atraid to listen to him.” ‘ The shock of 
his dominating and fascinating personal- 
ity, his plain and searching speech, and his 
demand tor instantaneous decision, fell 
with terrific force upon the plastic mental 
and nervous organization »f his hearers.” 
“ Did ever Cromwell or Napoleon exhibit 
to the world finer volitional fibre than 
Wesley ?’’ “ He grew to be the very em- 
bodiment of the sound sense of the Saxon, 
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his controlling emotion came to be the love 
of his fellow-man,and he gave himself 
throughout a long life, with the utter aban- 
don of unselfishness, to the cause of the 
English people.” ‘ His greatest service 
was pot to the church, but to democracy.” 
“A French revolution was rendered im- 
possible.’’ ‘* At least one ot the sources of 
the sanity and intelligence of the trades- 
union movement in Great Britain is the 
Wesleyan revival.” ‘* There was not a 
practical reform mooted in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England which he did not fturther 
with his voice and with his pen.” ‘ And it 
is this eminent service to his country and 
his century which entitles him: to be known 
as the sccial figure, par excellence, among 
modern revivalists." 

As Prof. Davenport is not himself a 
Methodist, these few sentences from his 
just and able characterization of the great 
tounder of Methodism are all the more 
worthy of quotation and preservation. 





Condition of Bishop Joyce 


UR readers wiil be greatly interested 

in the following letter, thoughtfully 

written by Bishop Berry to the editor 
from Chicago, on July 13: 


“I spent yesterday in Minneapolis. For 
an hour or two it was wy privilege to 
sit at the bedside of Bishop Joyce. I 
tound him about as he has been since the 
sudden attack which prostrated him. He 
is quite comfortable. His temperature is 
normal, and his heart seems to be in good 
condtion. He understood perfectly what I 
said to him, and I caught some ot his re- 
plies. His entire right side is paralyzed, 
and of course this seriously affects his ar- 
ticulation. A conversation with Dr. Smith, 
the physician, leaves very little room for 
hope of recovery. 

* His religious experience is what we 
would expect. He is trustful, reetiul, peace- 
ful. Several times in my two conversations 
with him he expressed his utter confidence 
in the Redeemer and broke out in exclama- 
tions of great joy. From indications it 
seems probable that he may linger tor some 
days. I tound the Bishop in a beautitul 
home, the joint property of his son, Mr. 
Frank M. Joyce, and himself. Mrs. Joyce 
is, as those who know her would expect, 
trustful and calm. The only anxiety ex- 
pressed by the Bishop was a deep solicitude 
tor the welfare of the Conferences over 
which he was appointed to preside in the 
autumn.’’ 





Robert Russell Wright 
Jan. 21, 1811 — July 9, 1905 


N the death of Robert R. Wright, Wil- 
braham has lost its toremost citizen, 
whose figure had been venerable in its 
shaded streets for more than a generation. 
Fora long period he had been the oldest 
living trustee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and he took his seat in the corpora- 
tion oi the Wesleyan Academy when Abel 
Bliss and William Rice, Senior, were active 
members. Eighty years ago, when but a 
lad holding his father’s hand, he saw and 
heard Wilbur Fisk deliver his inaugural 
address, and the exulting call to culture ot 
that beautiful prophet made music in his 
soul ever after. He never could speak of 
that occasion — and he would quote many 
a choice phrase — without a certain eleva- 
tion of tone and distinction of manner. He 
had shared the prophet’s vision, and every 
remembrance of it was glorious. But filial 
duties kept him on the home farm and 
maie him the village merchant. He 
taught school for a time, however, and the 
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high ambitions of his boyhood were never 
quenched. 

He was a gentleman of the old school, in 
whom thrift and integrity, courtesy and 
courage, were birthright virtues. Of quiet 
tastes, gentle manners, refined thought and 
devout spirit, his life of patient industry 
enriched all whom it touched. He had the 
poet’s ear, though he never wrote a line. 
He had quick discernment ot what was ex- 
cellent, whether in Shakespeare or Emily 
Dickinson, and no university credential 
was needed to guide his sure literary judg- 
ment. His well-considered speech was 
often keen with old-tashioned New England 
wit. He had the painter’s eye, though his 
hand never held a brush. He rejoiced 
daily in the natural beauties of his native 
town, and knew where the early flowers 
bloomed and the winter chambers of the 
setting sun. The feelings of the farmer’s 
boy would stir him when the spring brooks 
ran full, and, even in his old age, he would 
slip away to the meadow to wet the angler’s 
line. And a genuine philosopher was he, 
too, albeit ignorant ot the technical ver- 
biage of the schools and undisturbed by the 
scientific strife of the last half-century. He 
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was content with a modest livelihood and 
the generous esteem of his kindred and 
neighbors. From his quiet home he had 
watched, with an interest unabated to the 
last, the fall of empires and the steady vic- 
tories of the Christian taith tbat had never 
failed him. Unvexed by the strain and tu- 
mult oft our modern artificial life, he filled 
with dignity the measure of his days. 

The tuneral services were held in the 
beautiful Memorial Church in whose erec- 
tion he had been active, and called together 
a large company. The pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Howe, read the Scriptures, and prayer was 
offered by the venerable Rev. M.S. How- 
ard, of the Congregational Church, who is 
so affectionately known to hundreds of old 
Wilbraham students. The address was 
given by Principal William R. Newhall of 
the Academy, whose gifted father, Dr. 
Fales H. Newhall, it was, who fifty years 
before had brought comfort to Father 
Wright when he sat with his motherless 
children about him. He was a brother of 
the late George L. Wright, of Trinity 
Church, Springfield, and he is survived by 
one son, Robert R. Wright, Jr., ex-mayor 
ot Denver, and two daughters, Mrs. J. W. 
Kellogg, of East Orange, N. J., and Miss 
Emily E. Wright, who for so long has: ten- 
derly ministered to her father’s declining 
years. There are grandchildren and great 
grandchildren who rise up to revere his 
name. 

No longer will his eager, upturned tace 
inspire the village preacher, and never 
again will Robert R. Wright answer to his 
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name among the trustees of the Academy 
he loved so well. His life was an open 
book, whose message all could read — God. 
liness with contentment is great gain. 





PERSONALS 


— Bishop Thomas Bowman observed his 
88th birthday, July 15. Heis enjoying ex. 
cellent health, and has been visiting his 
daughter in Baltimore. 


— Rev. C. E. Davis, of Westfield, will 
deliver the Old Home Week address at Mel- 
rose, Sunday evening, July 30. 


— At the late Commencement of Ohio 
Wesleyan University the degree ot D. D. 
was conferred on Rev. Byron Palmer, of 
the East Ohio Conterence, author of ** God’s 
White Throne.” 


—The announcement is made in the 
Christian World ot London that Evan Rob- 
erts, the Welsh revivalist, is to be married 
to Miss Annie Davies, the singing evan- 
gelist, who has been helping him in his 
mission work in Wales. 


— President W. R. Harper, of Chicago 
University, writes to a friend that the 
statements concerning his health are false, 
and that he is “improving every day,” 
with strong hope of ultimate recovery. 


— Rev. Wilbur F. Sheridan, D. D., pastor 
of Mt. Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, Md., was one of the speakers 
before a preparatory meeting of Christian 
Endeavorers in his city, where 15.000 were 
present. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. S. M. Dick will 
spend their vacation in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Mail addressed to them 
at Manhattan Hotel, Digby, Nova Scotia, 
will reach them. 


— A touch of romance attaches to the 
naming of Alberta, the vast province of 
Northwestern Canada, the Marquis of 
Lorne having written for the occasion the 
following “ name-stanza: ” 


"In token of the love which thou hast shown 
For this wide land of freedom, I have named 
A province vast, and for its beauty famed, 

By thy dear name to be hereafter known — 

Alberta shal) it be!” 

The appropriateness of this dedication ap- 

pears when itis remembered that the full 

name of Princess Louise, for whom the 

promising province is named, is Louise 

Caroline Alberta. 


— Paul Thomas Gilbert, son of Editor 
Gilbert, of the Western Christian Advocate, 
and Miss Louise Dainty were married in 
Chicago, July 1. Mr. Gilbert is on the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune, and is a regular 
contributor to one of the departments of the 
Western. 


—On Tuesday, July 11, Rev. Vincent 
Ravi, pastor of the Winchester Methodist 
Episcopal Church, sailed trom New York 
on the steamer * Slavonia”’ of the Cunard 
line for Naples, Italy. At the last meeting 
of the official board it was decided to give 
the pastor a vacation of six weeks, in view 
of the fact that he was planning to visit 
his perents in Rome. He expects to be at 
his work again the latter part of August. 


— Rev. Thomas E. Chandler, of First 
Church, Pawtucket, New Engiand South- 
ern Conterence, is transterred to the South 
Kansas Conference and stationed at Paola; 
and Rev. S. A. Ross, of the church in that 
place, is transterred to the New England 
Southern and stationed at Pawtucket. 

— Dr. H. L. E. Luering, who has been 
connected with the Mission in Malaysia 
since the fall of 1889, arrived in New York 
on the steamer “ Pennsylvania,” Thursday, 
July 13, Dr. Luering is making his ‘iret 
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visit to the United States and is on his sec- 
ond furlough, most of which he is spending 
with his family in Germany, his native 
land. He will spend the remainder of the 
summer and early months of the fall in 
representing the Malaysia Mission before 
the English and German speaking congre- 
gations in the United States. 

— It is well for every politician, even if a 
statesman, to have a trade on which he can 
tall back when out of a politica] position. 
M. Combes until a short time ago was the 
honored and illustrious Prime Minister of 
France. But now that “Old Father 
Combes” is out of a public job, he is 
thrown upon his own resources, which 
happen to be those of a pbysician, and he 
is accordingly peacetully practicing medi- 
cine — we hope not to the injury of his pa- 
tients —in his native village. 





BRIEFLETS 





When a man is driven to his knees, he 
comes, not to his last resort, but to his first 
real and vital resource. 

The Prohibitory Law in Maine is a good 
deal alive when, as on July 17,two men 
were sentenced in Portland tor selling 
whiskey trom bottles which they carried 
in their pockets. Alfred Winn was fined 
$600 and costs and sentenced to eieven 
months in jail. Thomas H. Brogan was 
sentenced to seven mouths in jail and 
fined $500 and costs. 

Commander Peary succeeded in raising 
the residue of the sum he thought neces- 
sary for the full equipment of his Arctic 
expedition, and the ‘“ Roosevelt’ sailed 
from New York last Saturday. No women 
or children were taken on the ship. Com- 
mander Peary has the good wishes of that 
somewhat small, if select, circle of entbusi- 
asts on the subject of the exploration of 
the polar regions, and all Americans will 
entertain a kind of a sneaking desire to 
learn that the Stars and Stripes has been 
the first flag to be raised on the North Pole 
— ii there is any pole in any other than a 
liquid sense. 





Finish the task in hand; plough to the 
end of the furrow; make every begin- 
ning the logical outcome of something al- 
ready achieved. 





The Pesce of Berlin isa familiar datum 
in modern diplomatic history, and certain- 
ly any city or town may feel honored if it 
becomes the trrsting- place tor a new love 
in place of the old hate between nations. 
How, now, would ** The Peace of Ports. 
mouth ”’ sound, if, as a result of the delib- 
erations of the Russian and Japanese en- 
voys at Portsmouth, Maine, that city be- 
comes immortalized by having its name at- 
tached to the consummation ot a friendly 
understanding between Russia and Japan, 
and the inauguration of 4 new era in Far 
Eastern affairs, which may have now un- 
guessed and immeasurable possibilities for 
mankind ? 

The prayers that God most loves to grant 
are those that have been preceded, and are 
still accompanied, by the »aost strenuous 
human effort. 

Rev. John W. Butler, D. D., writes from 
Mexico under date of July 5: ‘In Zr1on’s 
HERALD ot June 28, on page 4822, I notice 
your review of Dr. Winton’s interesting 
book on Mexico. Untortunately, the sta- 
tistics therein published of our mission 
were those pertaining to 1903, and therefore 
weare put at a disadvantage. Then they 
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have a border Conterence, and therefore 
their statistics include some work in Texas. 
I think in mewbers we are about equal.” 





Rev. N. M. Learned, D. D., of Warrens- 
burg, N. Y., writes: ‘*I have just received 
the last issue of Z1ion's HERALD (July 12), 
and read Dr. Bass’ letter about old Ver- 
mont, and it gives me a streak of home- 
sickness. God bless Vermont! Piease 
send mean extra copy of July 12° I want 
to send it to an absent Vermonter.”’ 


The committee of twenty five to which 
was referred the matter of securing the 
services of Dr. Wilbur Chapman, for an 
evangelistic campaign at Boston, report 
that Dr. Chapman has accepted the invita- 
tion, and will hold services here thiough 
the month of Janusry, 1906. He will be 
assisted by a corps of the most distin- 
guished pastors and evangelists of the 
country. 


In an editorial paragraph on * The Min- 
istry ct Commendation ” the Indian Wit- 
ness tells of a boy who failed in a race be- 
cause his boyish mates did nut cheer him. 
The discouragement due to this neglect, he 
explained afterward, “‘ got into his legs,’’ 
and he could not run, There is many an 
older boy in life’s race who lags, and finally 
perhaps tails, because those to whom he 
might naturally have looked for sympathy 
did uot cheer him. There is much ina 
** Hurrah!” at the proper juncture — as 
many a competing college athlete has 
found. Besureand give the timely cheer 
to your laboring tellow man, lest discour- 
agements “get into his legn’’ and he be 
unable to run to a finish the heavenly race ! 





Bishep Fowlsr told the girls of Lasell 
Seminary, at the recent Commencement: 
** There is some power ip the werely tash- 
ionable woman, but she cannot be the real 
woman of the future, for she is too light.” 
The man or woman who lives simply tor 
the fashions leads really a most contempt- 
ible life. There are tashions — the usages 
of a polite society — which need to be re- 
garded, but the individual who thinks most 
of torms and ceremonies, and not at all ot 
the spirit and aim of all existence, is in- 
deed, as Bishop Fowler intimates, ‘ too 
light ’’ for the purposes of modern civiliza- 
tion. 





Men may let God alone, but He will not 
let them alone. They may slight Him, but 
they cannot escape Him. Humanity has 
again and again in the course of human 
history tried to dispense with God, only, 
when it attempted to do so, to find its hope 
recoil upon itselfin deep despair, and the 
lamp of its faith and feeling go out in utter 
darkness. God is the Inescapable One, and 
the One who least of all should be escaped, 
it that were possible. 





The National Division of the Sons of 
Temperance, the parent temperance tra- 
ternity, with representatives from the 
United States and Canada, held its 621 an- 
nual meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., last 
week. There was a relatively large at- 
tendance oi delegates. The presiding offi- 
cer is Hon. W. B. Burgoyne, a stanch 
Methodist of St. Catharine’s, Ontario, and 
for years its temperance mayor. Among 
the active participants were Rev. C. H. 
Mead, of New York, and Gen. Louis Wag- 
ner, of Philadelphia. The session was 
especially honored with the attendance of 
Hon. William Wightman, a member oi the 
London County Council, who brought 
greetings and a special message from the 
Order in Great Britain, of which he is the 
secretary, and which has gained 20,000 
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members in the last four years, chiefly 
through its insurance features. The entire 
session was harmonious and optimistic. 
Special referonce was made to the decease 
of Rev. Dr. Lathern, of Halifax, long a 
prominent worker in the Order. Recent 
large gains were reported trom Prince Ed- 
ward Island, where the Sons of Temper- 
ance, as in some other sections, notably 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Pennsylvania, 
are energetic and influential. The next 
session will be held.in Toronto. 





God’s kingdom is coming, but it is not 
coming like the car ot Juggernaut. It must 
wait for the willingness of every man, 
woman and child — a willingness, not to be. 
crushed, but to be lifted up and carrie for- 
ward to a higher and better lite. 





That the hot weather is not an insuper- 
able obstacle to the success of evangelistic 
services is shown by the tollowing, which 
appears in the Congregationalist : ** A suc. 
cesstul evangelistic campaign, led by Rev. 
M. H. Lyon and Mr. George H. Williams, 
began early in June and has just closed. It 
was in progress during Jane, and practi- 
cally all the churches «ft the city united in 
it. The large tent used seated about 1,200. 
Over 200 persons have professed conver- 
sion, and a deep imp-ession has been made 
on the public mind.” 





“ Experience,” it has been said, ‘is the 
teacher of tools, but it graduates saints.” 
It does when it is experience of the right 
kind. Experience of the practical worth of 
God’s promises, and sometimes experience 
of disappointment and of scrrow, develops 
the stronger powers of the soul, expresses. 
the real sweetness that is in it, and makes 
its hard-won and perhaps hard-beaten 
character to be a savor of a tragrant aroma 
to all about it. 


What is a rainbow but just clouds and 
everyday sunshine, far enough away to. 
be mervelously beautiful? Some time 
we may see many things, that seem pro- 
saically common and near at hand now, 
even thus glorified. 





General W. W. Blackmar Dead 


EN. W. W. BLACKMAR, Command- 
er.in-Chief of the Grand Army of 

the Republic, and a prominent citizen of 
Boston, died at Boise, Idaho, July 16. He. 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1841. His 
tather was a clergyman, a native ot Massa- 
chusetts, and moved to Bouton in the early 
fifties. His mother was a native of New 
Hampshire. While young Blackmar was 
preparing for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, the war broke out, and he has- 
tened to enlist. His war experience in- 
cluded thrilling experiences in the battles 
of Antietam, Stone River, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Lookout 
Mountain, Richmond and Petersburg. On 
the field otf Five Forks he was promoted to 
a captaincy by General Custer, and for that 
service was awarded a medal of honor by 
Congress in 1897. At the close of the Civil 
War Genera! Blackmar resumed his stud- 
ies, and was graduated trom the Harvard 
Law School in 1867. Taoough he never held 
any high elective office, he was a member 
of the Boston City Council in 1872-1873, and 
for twelve years served as Judge- Advocate- 
General during the administrations of 
Governors Washburn, Talbot, Rice and: 
Long, In 1897 he was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Prohibitionists. His home 
life was ideal, his patriotism intense, and 


his love tor his comrades of the Grand 
Army unbounded. 
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A Homily in Green 


REV. Cc. A. 8. DWIGHT. 


Ivy on battered castle seen, 
That, hiding old-time conflicts’ traces, 
The deep. cut scars and yawning spaces 
Concealing that which else defaces, 
Ruin invests with tender graces — 

Is but a homily in green. 


Symbol and tcken this to thee 
Ot that rare, tender human fesling, 
The Past’s sad, cruel woundings healing, 
The scars of character concealing 
And only inward grace revealing — 
God-given, kindly charity ! 





Who are They? 


WwW. F. W. 


EFORE me lies a catalogue of sev- 
B enty-eight Christian women. The 
only information given is their names, 
their homes, and their relation to the 
ehurch of God. They have never met. 
They have no president or secretary. 
Their association has 00 name or organ, 
yet the names of new members come in 
all too fast. They have never by so much 
as a circular letter among themselves 
authorized any person, Man or woman, 
to speak for them. It is rarely, if ever, 
that the widest reader has seen an allu- 
sion to the existence of such a sisterhood. 
The power and influence of its sacred 
membership is, nevertheless, such that 
the mind of no mortal can begin to esti- 


mate it. In silence and seclusion, yet in 
a sense of precious fellowship, each of 
their blessed number is daily companying 
with their common Lord, and toiling for 
the further triumph of His kingdom. 
With each individual name are associated 
tender memories that can never, never 
die. It warmed my heart this morning 
as I prayed for each by name. It will 
warm yours, good reader, if with rever- 
ence and devout meditation you will do 
the same. You will find the catalogue in 
the eighteenth chapter of the Minutes of 
the New England Conference. 

Holy Sisters, God bless you every one ! 
Orate pro nobis ! 


Hyannisport, Mass. 





ALONG AN OLD LANE 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


ATURE'’S most stubborn line of re- 
treat before civilization and the 
so-called ‘‘modern improvements’ of 
park-making and landscape gardening, 
is along the old lanes that still survive 
on the borderland between city and coun- 
try. Pushed hard on every side, here 
Nature rallies her forces and falls back 
slowly and with determined froat. The 
city man who buysa farm in some out- 
lying suburb for a “ summer home,” and 
proceeds forthwith to citify and parkify 
it, usually surrenders its old lanes, if it 
bas apy, to Nature. And the reason for 
this is by no means the redeeming bit of 
sentiment that he is sometimes given 
credit for. It is a quite practical and 
prosaic reason, after all. The city man 
cannot get along without his country 
milk, and the old lane on his farm be- 
longs, most likely, to his cows. It is 
their path to and from the pasture. The 
farm-lane has been the cows’ highway 
from time immemorial ; it is the road by 
which they bring bome at night that 
delicious golden fluid whieh adds the 
sublimating touch to everything luxuri- 
ous and delicious in the category of food. 
No, the country-invadirg city man can- 
not do without his cow». The milk-in- 
dustry is an old-fashioned feature of farm 
life that cannot te improved upon and 
must pot be interfered with. So the cows 
still have their old-time prerogatives and 
privileges assured to them; and not the 
least of these is the freedom of the old 
lane from the barnyard to the pasture. 
And what a deliciously bovine, lacteal 
odor the old cow-lane has, to be sure! 
One would know at once that it belonged 
to the cows. The cow-y smell is in the 
very grass and ground, in the rain-pud- 
dies, and in the bordering fences where 
the cows have rubbed and scratched 





themselves. You sniff the old lane from 
afar, and rejoice in its genuine country 
associations. Is not the rambler beholden 
to the cows for the preservation of one of 
his immemoria) highways, also? Who 
that loves Nature would not follow an 
old lane rather than a boulevard, or a 
road, or a sidewalk? If the city farmer 
does not scare him off with those direly 
threatening trespass signs that have be- 
come the blight of the suburban land- 
scepe, the gentle rambler will take to 
himeelf great delight in following, even 
far out of his way, the old-time cow-lane. 

It is there that the undisturbed green- 
ery of nature most flourishes, especially 
during the tropical heat of summer. Most 
of the grass in the lane, between paths, is 
cropped short, to be sure, by the leisurely 
cows as they loiter to and fro, but there 
are always nooks and corners, bordering 
pools and swampy spots and tangles, 
where Dame Nature riots to her heart’s 
content. It is m the old lane that the 
dandelions will scatter their gold earliest 
and latest in the season. How they shine 
in the close-cropped, vividly green grass, 
like golden eagles flung by some spend- 
thrift hand ! 

Aud the grass itself, lovingly cropped 
and nourished by the ancient proprietors 
of the lane — it is hike the emerald velvet 
of the Oxford College lawns, thick and 
smooth and lush witb centuries of care. 
How Mr. Cityman would pride himseif 
or a house-lawn as ripe with age, as vel- 
vety and rich, as that produced by his 
cows in their domaia between barnyard 
and pasture! But a beautiful lawn, like a 
beautiful character, is not made in a year. 
It is the product of long and patient cul- 
ture; it can be refined only by toil and 
care. 

The old lane is a perfect highway of 
old-fashioned flowers — the kind that Na- 
ture cultivates, and that never run out or 
grow feeble with disease. In the cornezs 
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of the fences smile the summer primrose: 
the sweet clover and elderberry blossoms, 
the gentian, the milkweed, and the tansy. 
Beggar ludies sweep merrily along in their 
Bohemian finery. Sweet old-fashioned 
caraway nods her regal head, like some 
powdered beauty of old time. The lilacs 
scatter their purple vestments, and the 
wild grapes spread their bewitching fra- 
grance on the air. Here and there are 
clumps of golden-rod, in whose emerald 
plumes the tinge of barbaric gold is just 
beginning to show. What a tangle of 
wild beauty all along the way ! 

And here, 10 the flag-bordered swamp 
that encroaches upon our old lane, are the 
water- cousins of our old-fashioned upland 
flowers. The yellow water-lilies (plebeian 
relatives of the pond’s white beauties) dot 
the central pool. The blue flower of the 
flags tosses in the breeze. And along the 
borders of the swamp hide the loose-strife, 
the grass-pinks and the adder’s tongue. 
Where else will you find so many of the 
good old-fashioned plants and flowers as 
along an old cow-lane, unvexed by scythe 
or plow, by pick or spade, for more than 
a hundred years ? 

And the birds — how they rejoice in 
this abandoned country highway — hu- 
manly abandoned, I mean, for what a 
community of spirit there is between birds 
and cows! Where cows congregate, a 
peaceful, browsing audience, birds most 
delight to sing. The bobolink sails across 
and across the old lane, tremulous with 
his bubbling song, as full and running 
over with music and happiness as Phillips 
Brooks was with earnestness and inspira- 
tion, and as divinely incoherent, his 
message al ways outrunning his utterance. 

The meadow-lark’s sweet call is in your 
ears. Ah! there he goes, launching 
straight away for the old stone-wall. He 
distrusts even the rambler, but how close 
he comes to the good red cows, as they 
move along the old lane, cropping the 
grass with a soft and rhythmic sound ! 

Here, in these bordering bushes, mews 
the cat-bird, that shy ventriloquist, and 
sometimes passionately poetic singer. 
The cuckoo is patiently and persistently 
prophesying rain, to the wandering herd, 
from the thick-leaved iron wood at the end 
of the lane. What a consistent prophet 
he is ! sticking to his vatic message until 
it comes true — wherein is a hint for hu- 
man seers. Is not the foreseen bound to 
happen, if we foretell it long enough ? 

There is a bird that gets its summer liv- 
ing from the cows — the cow blackbird — 
whose familiar Good-Samaritanship I 
love to watch. In flocks of rusty black 
he hops and flits about the pasturing 
herd, relieving the cows as best he can 
from the flies that torment them on the 
right hand and on the left. Now he flies 
up and sits unconcernedly on some broad 
bovine back, waiting there toswoop upon 
the next greedy fly that alights, and anon 
he hops between the patient legs of the 
herd, reaching or fluttering up to peck at 
some insect tormentor. The cows seem 
not to heed in the least his vigorous blows, 
but look benignly and gratefully down at 
him as he hammers away at the flies. 

In the swamp-bordering alders his red- 
shouldered cousin, the red-winged black- 
bird, calls conkaree, conkaree, as he 
sways and flashes in the blazing sun. 
The song- sparrow sits on a post of the ruil 
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fence and pours out his liquid, tinkling, 
ethereal song. The goldfinch billows 
away, With that softly sad, reiterated mel- 
ody that hints of fall and the fading of 
the year; and the robin — his domestic 
duties lightened for » time — sites in the 
fence sweeping elm and warbles /ecerik- 
beetik, keerik-beetik, all the afternoon. 

As the rambler strolls homeward along 
theold lane, he notes the many cow: paths 
that seam and furrow it, winding hither 
and thither, irrespective of parallels or of 
one another, approaching and then reced- 
ing, like those plotted curves by which 
the modern psychologists represent the 
unconscious action of the human brain in 
dreams. Some of the paths are worn deep 
as ditches, with even deeper hoof-printed 
hollows in them, where the habit-follow- 
ing cows have stepped for generations. 
Why have the cows made so many paths 
in this their rural Broadway? Why do 
they always keep to the winding, crooked 
paths, rough, uneven, rain-muddied, 
when the walking, and the browsing too, 
are so much better between them? Habit, 
we answer — in the slavery of which cows 
are not so very different from men. Do 
we not do the same things, in the same 
way, over and over, regardless of reason or 
enlightenment? Are we not still slav- 
ishly treading many an old path in spite 
of new lights on new paths? Jt occurs to 
the rambler that it ill becomes him to 
smile at the crazy cow-paths in this old 
lane, representing, as he does, a genera- 
tion that still furnishes a goodly following 
for those who affirm that the world was 
created in six twenty-four-hour days, and 
that for three days and three nights 
Jonah studied the interior anatomy of a 
whale, and lived. 


Melrose, Mass. 





GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA 
REV. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG. 


‘TLAOREMOST among the illustrious 

moral heroes of modern times 
stands Girolamo Savonarola, the Floren- 
tine reformer, who became a martyr on 
May 23, 1498. He was the successor of 
Wycliffe and Huss, and the predecessor 
of Luther and Calvin. His career marks 
the passing of the Dark Ages, and the 
dawn of light, liberty and progress. 
Printed books were coming into general 
use, Columbus had discovered a new 
world, the humanitarian spirit was rising, 
and there was an intellectual quickening 
which betokened the approach of a new 
era. The one thing needful was mora) 
renovation. Nothing could be expected 
from the church. It was so debased in 
its ideals and its practices that it could 
not save itself, much less save society. 
The people were under the sway of a 
feverish passion for festivities, dances, 
tournaments, pride of pagan learning, 
and sensuality in art and literature. Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent was at the height 
of his power as ruler of Florence. He was 
the sympathetic patron of culture, art, 
literature, philosophy, and all forms of 
Vice. Artists, men of letters, statesmen, 
nobles and people were equally corrupt 
in mind, devoid of public or private 
Virtue, and wanting in moral sense. In- 
difference to moral principle: was the 
dominant feeling. The clever, intellec- 
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tual men of the times were incapable of 
real nobility of thought or action. It was 
only in the country places and among the 
lowest classes, far removed from all con- 
tact with politics and letters, that any 
germ of the old virtues was to be found. 
Such was the condition of Italy when 
Savonarola began to thunder against the 
sins of the age from his pulpit in St. 
Mark’s. He discerned the deeper needs 
of society and gave himself up utterly to 
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the one work of infusing new moral and 
spiritual life into church and state. 
Savonarola was unique in character 
and personality. He was of middle 
height, dark, and of nervous tempera- 
ment. His dark gray eyes were bright 
and often flashed fire from beneath his 
black eyebrows. An aquiline nose and 
large mouth with thick, compressed lips 
declared his strength of character and 
stubborn firmness of purpose. Deep fur- 
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hearers. He was a mystic, deeply ab- 
sorbed in dreams, visions, spiritual con- 
templation, and devoted much time to 
prayer and the Bible. He was domi- 
nated by the conviction that he spoke with 
the inspired authority of a prophet, and 
that his mission was to purify manners, 
rekindle faith, and reform the church. 
Worn by fasting, long vigils and penance, 
he seemed more like a spectre than a liv- 
ing man. He scarcely ate enough to sup- 
port life. His bed was a grating with a 
sack of straw and a blanket. He wore 
clothing of the coarsest kind, but strictly 
clean. In modesty, humility and obedi- 
ence he surpassed all the rest of the 
Domunican brethren. 

His sermons caused amazement and 
provoked indignation. Florentines pre- 
ferred refinement of gesture, expression 
and style, and the ability to imitate and 
quote copiously from ancient writers. 
They cared little for the gist of the ser- 
mon. Disregarding these views, Savon- 
arola, with open Bible before him, un- 
tlinchingly assailed the vices of the times, 
and exhorted the people to reform their 
lives. He spared neither prince, poet, 
painter, nor pauper. He quoted from no 
book save the Bible, and based all his 
sermons on its texts. Such a use of Scrip- 
ture was new. Greek philosophers were 
a greater authority with the multitude 
than were the inspired writers of the 
Bible. Furthermore, few Florentines 
read the Bible at all, since, finding its 
Latin incorvect, they were afraid of cor- 
rupting their style. 

The pulpit was Savonarola’s throne. 
Even in all his reform activities he did 
not leave it. He did not seek political 
place or authority. His work as a states- 
man was forced upon him by the press- 
ure of events following the downfall, of 
the Medici and the investment of the city 
by King Charles VIII. of France. But 
when the exigency arose, the preacher 
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rows marked hisyforehead. His counte- 
nance expressed a severe nobility of char- 
acter. A melancholy smile endued his 
harsh features with a benevolent charm, 
and inspired confidence at first sight. His 
manners were simple and his language 
rough and unadorned. At times in his 
sermons he became animated by a potent 
fervor that convinced and subdued his 


did not shrink. The mystic and‘seer;be- 
came the practical man{jof affairs, and 
astonished all Europe by his_ shrewdness 
and statecraft. He was the dominant 
personality of Florence and the only man 
in whom the people had tconfidence. 
Under his guidance the Florentinejrepub- 
lic was reconstructed without revolution 
or bloodshed. 
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During the year in which the constitu- 
tion was being formulated, Savonarola 
preached specifically on the essential 
features of a representative government, 
such as the basis of representation, citi- 
zenship, the judiciary and taxation ; but 
at the very beginning he laid down the 
general proposition that the reform must 
begin with spiritual things, for these are 
higher than material things, Thus he al- 
ways approached statecraft from the 
standpoint of religion, and taught that 
human government was subordinate to 
and incidental to a pure spiritual govern- 
ment, of which Jesus is the head. 

Savonarola was stronger than an army 
in keeping the people within bounds. 
They reverenced him as a prophet and 
believed in him as a man. But this did 
not endure. His enemies obtained con- 
trol of affairs and doomed him to death. 
He was arrested, and then his persecutors 
undertook to find something against him 
that would justify thew in killing him. 
Failing in this, they subjected him to 
cruel and prolonged tortures in hope of 
wringing something from his bewildered 
mind that would serve their purpose, but 
they did not succeed. At length, as‘a 
desperate extreme, feeling that he must 
be silenced, they falsified some of his ut- 
terances, tried him three times without 
proving him guilty of anything, and then 
sentenced him on the basis of his “ al- 
tered confessions.’’ His martyrdom was 
tragic in the extreme. In company witb 
two faithful companions he was hanged 
and his body burned in the public square 
in front of the palace in the presence of a 
furious and bloodthirsty crowd, many of 
whom had been his followers in other 
years. 

Was Savonarola’s career a failure? 
Did his enemies triumph? Let Lowell 
give the answer: 


“ Careless seems the great Avenger ; histo- 

ry’s pages but record 

One death. grapple in the darkness ’twixt 
old systems and the Word ; 

Truth torever on the scaffold, Wrong tor- 
ever on the throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, 
behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keep- 
ing watch above His own.” 





An Opinion and a Prophecy 
From the Christian Advocate. 


R. CLARK, referred to in the preced- 

ing article, was thought by ssany 

to have remarkable foresight and much 

power of discrimination concerning the 

effect of various movements and tenden- 
cies. 

In the General Conterence of 1872 — that 
which enacted the since much-debated 
‘**Amusement Paragraph’ — he delivered 
himself with precision and force. The fol- 
lowing is quoted verbatim from the Daily 
Christian Advocate: 


“ Dr. Willlam!R. Clark thought no man had 
noticed more the tendency of professed Chris- 
tians to indulge in sinful amusements, or to 
affiliate with the world in its spirit, than he 
had. He appreciated the sentiments of Dr. 
Goode, and of others as indicated in the report. 
It was only a question of the proper method to 
be pursued to meet this exigency and checx 
this tendency in our church, It seemed to him 


a confession of our weakness when they re- 
sorted to special legislation on these things. 
“We.have recommended the spirit of our 
doctrine in our Discipline, and there we have 
distinctly recorded our disapprobation of any 
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amusements which cannot be taken in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, sir, there 
seemed to be something left tothe judgment of 
tLe administrator of the Discipline. 

‘*When we have begun this specific legisla- 
tion, we cannot draw a line and say where we 
may stop. To undertake to do as is done in 
this report, in the end of the case it will be 
overdone. Then it will not be enforced, and 
cannot be as given in that report. 

“Our Discipline now stands outspokenly 
against this worldly amusement, and we are 
understood as setting our faces against it, and 
if improper things were done the pastor has 
the power in his bands, and such members may 
be brought to trial. He hoped we should not 
make an acknowledgment of weakness by re- 
sorting to special legislation.” 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Torn upon Thy wheel, 

Foul’d with blood and dust, 
Still my heart can teel, 

Still trust ; 


Still my lips can urge, 

** Heal me with Thy sword, 

Cleanse me with Thy scourge, 
rd, Lord!” 


Though a bleeding clod, 
Faint with thirst and in 

Still my hopes, dear God, 
Remain ; 


Yea, and more than hope: 
Faith! a poset’ a wing! 
Even on Calvary’s slope 
T sing. 


—FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, 
** Love Triumphant.” 


in 





JUNE DAYS IN SARATOGA 
REV. H. M. SIMPSON, D. D. 


HREE weeks of detention here, be- 
cause of illness in our family, has 
shown the place to be at its best in June. 
The charm of Saratoga is in its majestic 
toliage. So dense and so lofty are its giant 
elms, that, to a bird’s-eye view, the hotels 
and homes are hidden. The heavy pre- 
vailing shade through theiday ensures 
cool pavements at night — no insignificant 
blessing for any population seeking per- 
sonal comfort. 

Still another impression, the creature of 
June, is that few villages make use of 
paiat to better 'advantage. 

Pertect driveways tempt to horseman- 
ship, notwithstanding the automobile 
menace. The use of the automobile is 
quite as much «a test of character as of 
macadam. As a new American educator 
it might occupy the attention of the Ocean 
Grove convention in July. A day or two 
since, some heavy cart horses, with their 
load ot sand, were much frightened by a 
large automobile managed by a lady 
only. During the peril she brought her 
machine to a stand, and, descendirg to 
the road, she patted and quieted the ani- 
mals, and after leading them past, with 
her own hand, returned to her seat and 
went on her way. Character tells. 

In the absence of the pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, who is seeking 
needed rest, the pulpit is supplied by Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Foster, of Rust University. To 
me, one of the chief peculiarities of this 
church has always been —and that, after 
some years of residence and observation — 
that its attendance at the weekly prayer- 
meeting service is so very large both in 
summer and in winter. 

The friends of Bishop Foss were delight- 
ed recently, when he spent a day or two at 
Dr. Strong’s. The Bishop was on his way 
to preach a Commencement sermon at a 
point farther north. He seemed full of 
vigor and deeply interested in events. He 
expressed great hope in the political regen- 
eration of his home city, Philadelphia. It 
seems as if the retirement of a Bishop does 
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not close, but {only widens, his sphere o; 
power and influence. 

One of the best known and most familiar 
personalities among the residents here js 
Rev. Dr. Bostwick Hawley —never more 
active and busy than now, although he has 
passed the ninetieth milestone. At all sea- 
sons and in all weather he may be seen 
upon the street, hastening upon some er. 
rand of sympathy or benevolence, The 
Children’s Home in Saratoga is his great 
care, owing its foundation and popularity 
to his personal exertion. In passing Dr, 
Hawley’s delightful home on Phila Street, 
yesterday, he was seen, with his lawn. 
wower, putting the finishing touches upon 
his well-kept terrace. He would have 
made a telling picture had a kodak been at 
hand. 

The convention season has been opened 
by the assembling of two bodies at the 
same time—one the Pharmacists and the 
other the Eclectic Physicians, in the United 
States and the Grand Union hotels respect- 
ively. The license question was before the 
body. Every phase of life and activity 
seems touched by the problem of temper. 
ance. The world is growing better. The 
torce of public opinion counts. No longer, 
as “before the war,’? may men be seen 
lined up at the hotel bar, as before a ticket 
otfice in rush hours. In some matters of 
morals the hands upon the dial will never 
go back. 

No doubt the best and the worst assemble 
here at the Springs. You find what you 
look for. That is the case anywhere. 
People ought to bring their principles as 
well as their portmanteaus here. They will 
need both. Some of the best pulpits in 
this world are outside church walls alto- 
gether. Besides, practice avails where 
preaching is impossible. Theold prophet’s 
lesson needs to be heeded now and here, 
too. ‘“‘Go through the gates,’’ and “ litt up 
a standard.” 

Astory is told me here of steadfast adher- 
evce to home habits and holy living. [t 
seems that a group of society people and 
their children were gathered in the parlor 
ot a certain hotel one evening. The music 
was very delightful, but at nine o’clock 
one of the guests proposed to withdraw to 
her own hotel with her little children. 
When pressed, by the others, for her rea- 
son for denying herself, she was led to say 
that in the next apartment to her own 
there was domiciled a well-known and 
most excellent citizen of New York, whose 
habit was to have a family prayer service 
each evening at half-past nine. ‘ And 
when he prays iu his tamily, I and my 
children kneel on our side of the closed 
door connecting with his apartments, and 
then we go to bed with the feeling that 
nothing will harm us through the night, 
and I would not miss it for the world or all 
the music in it.”” Thereupon the others 
asked to be allowed to go also. The entire 
group gathered within the sound of the un- 
cqnscious worshiper’s voice in prayer, he 
little thinking how far his influence ex- 
tended. The old adage might be amended: 
Doin Rome as you do at home, and some 
one will be the better for it. People go to 


heaven by way of Saratoga sometimes. To 
some it is like the gate of heaven. 

Only last ae ge with a superb sunset 
to the westward, when walking toward the 
beautiful cemetery, [ came upon one in 
deepest mourning kneeling at the massive 
doorway of the most striking mausoleum 
in the grounds. It was ot Egyptian archi- 
tecture and built of red granite. With- 
drawing, I noticed a car waiting in 
the distance, which received the lady at 
the close of her act of faithful devotion. It 
was clear tbat the granite tomb, rather 
than the palatial residence on Circular 
Street, was the fascination in the casé. 
Bayt, Saratoga, Heaven! What matters 
it so long as the Master is there? Heaven 
is where He is. ‘‘That where I am, yé® 
may be also.” 
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Forward 


HARRIET UC, 


Whatever you have 10 give, give now — 

Old Time is a- flying; he will not allow 

Opportunities slighted to come back 
again ; 

Let the present moments good deeds con- 
tain. 


Whenever you speak, speak words of 
cheer ; 

Scatter smiles and bright glances both far 
and near; 

Fears come with/the night, and the clouds 
bring gloom — 

Be the sunshine and daybreak that leave 
sadness no room. 


GOODWIN. 


Whatever you think, let your thoughts be 
pure — 

Of a lite on high levels you’ll then be sure; 

For sinful thoughts, though at first con- 
cealed, 

A harvest of evil fruit will yield. 


Whatever else you may be, be true — 

True to the best and the noblest in you. 

Stand by your convictions of honor and 
right, 

Let the vict’ries you win be untarnished 
and bright. 


Hazardville, Conn. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Seek earnestly 
And prayerfully 
God’s will to know, 
God’s will to love, 
God’s will to do. 
— W. T. Sleeper. 


Faith is the better of the free air, and of 
the sharp winter storm in its face. — Sam- 
wel Rutherford. 


Pay as little attention to discouragements 
as possible. Plough ahead as a steamer 
does, rough or smooth, rain or shine. To 
carry your cargo and make your port is the 
point. — Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


«* a 


In proportion to our faith is the vividness 
and reality wherewith, like Moses, we see 
God —like Enech walk, like Abraham con- 
verse, like Jacob wrestle with Him, like 
Elijah thrill to the inward whisper of His 
still small voice. There are, indeed, some 
eyes so dim that they catch no gleam of His 
Presence ; some ears so dull that they never 
hear ths music or the thunder of His voice ; 
and there are moments when even to the 
best of men He seems silent or far off. -- 
Canon Farrar. 


Unhappy spirit, cast down under thy 
sins, multitudes of sins, years of sins! 
heavily burdened as thou art, and pierced 
through with sorrows, thou mayest look 
to God, and hope, tor ** He delighteth in 
mercy.” His mercy can make thee a clean 
and beautiful, a happy and rejoicing spirit. 
God will be “delighted”? to make thee 
“equal to the angels.’”’ So humble, so lov- 
ing is thy God, and so earnestly does He 
long to bless thee, that, behold, He stands 
at thy door and knocks. — John Pulsford. 


The bruised reed He will not break. It 
means He doth not scorn any. His love 
holds each one dear to Himseli. He never 
turns any away as past mending or be- 
yond help. The bruised reed, bent and 
more than bent, broken, though not 
broken oft — what can be done? Who will 
stay to trouble about a thing like that? 
And what can one do for it? Careful prop- 
ping and binding and a thousand out- 
ward appliances, lo! there it is bruised 
and broken still. Ah, He will stop and 
stoop to the reed. Look at them today on 
the verge of the trozen river, dead, bruised, 
broken, a matted mass of rottenness— 
withered by the frost, beaten by the snow, 
trodden undertoot. But come again in but 


a few weeks’ time and look at the reeds. 
How they live and flourish, every head 
upliited, the tall straight stem decked with 
the green leaves. Not from without, but 
from within, bas come the transforming 
power. The resurrection life of spring has 
quickened the root, and heaven and earth 
have met together to uplift and bless and 
beautify the bruised reed. That —that, 
and nothing less than that, is the power of 
the Lord Jesus. He is the root of a new 
life; He is a resurrection-power in the 
midst-ot men. — Mark Guy Pearse. 
a*¢ 

Only yesterday an anxious friend was 
speaking about the dear ones gone. Are 
they sleeping in unconsciousness? Do 
they love and remember in that other 
land? Are they greatly changed? Shall 
we find them again, and when we do will 
they be so much the same that we shall 
know them, and that we can go on with the 
old story of love begun here? The New 
Testament teaching about death and im- 
mortality would seem to answer these 
questions. It shows us Jesus himself be- 
yond death, and He was not changed. He 
had the same gertle heart. He had not 
torgotten His triends. Surely it is the 
same with our dear cones who have passed 
trom our sight. Death did not take trom 
them one line of beauty. It ended nothing 
in them that was worth while. The things 
in them which we loved here are lovable 
qualities in them still. We shall find them 
again and shall get them back unchanged, 
and then we shall go on once more with 
the sweet life of love that began so happily 
here. — J. R. MILLER, D. v., in “ The Min- 
istry ot Comfort.” 

” * 

Paul went along the high-level because 
he died to his own self, and lived only for 
Christ. Pain and loss and trouble and 
death were nothing to Paul, if he could 
only serve his blessed Lord. But folks that 
go along the low-level are always wantin’ 
the Lord to wait ’pon them with health 
and prosperity, sunshine an’ best robes. I 
do dearly love to read an’ think about Paul 
and his way to heaven. Why, we should 
hardly know ourselves if we went to live 
up there where Paul lived. I’ve heard 
folks who’ve come home from Calitornia 
say that out there the air is so pure that 
you can see miles an’ miles, everything is 
so clear; an’ ’tis all so still that you can 
hear singin’ miles off ; an’ ’tis always likes 
summer over there, so that the bees don’t 
lay up any honey because there’s no 
winter, and no need forit. Now that’s the 
high-level to heaven, ’zactly. ’Tis up 
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where you can see éver so far, where you 
always catch sight o’ the golden gates, an’ 
see the shinin’ o’ the Father’s house, and 
when ’tis very still you can a’most hear the 
singin’ inside. I wonder we don’t emi- 
grate right off, ’tis such a pretty country, 
an’ no rates nor taxes. And like the bees, 
you’ve got honey up there all the year 
round ; ro great black clouds o’ care com- 
in’ abo it like a hurricane, and no ugly old 
feurs keep a whisperin’ about the winter, 
an’ whatever shal! we do to get along then. 
Why, ’tis down here for us as well as up 
there, if we vould only have it: 


“¢ There everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.’ 


And if you like to ask why we don’t live 
there, the answer is plain enough : 


“+ Sel/, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours.’ ”’ 


— Daniel Quorm. 





THE WISDOM OF MISS RANKIN 
In Three Parts 
iT 
HILDA RICHMOND. 


¢¢ TYHANK goodness! They are goue, 

never to return, I hope!” said 
Rose, fervently, as John took the four 
guests to the station. “I never was so 
tired of strangers before in my life, and 
I’m willing to live on bread and milk for 
the rest of my days.” 

‘*T have always heard that young girls 
are the greatest creatures to change their 
minds, and now I believe it,’’ said Aunt 
Kate, looking up in surprise. ‘‘I always 
heard you were wild to have your friends 
around you, but here you say you are 
tired of them in three short weeks. Don’t 
you think, my dear, that it is vulgar to 
invite people and then rejoice when they 
leave ?”’ 

‘Tt muy be all that, and worse, but [ 
don’t care,’’ said Rose, recklessly. ‘' We 
did our best for them, aud they weren’t 
satisfied. I heard Grace say our cooking 
was far inferior to Mrs, R.’s — after we 
hung over that hot stove from morning 
till night! Now do you think that was 
fair?’”’ 

Certainly not,’’ said Miss Rankin, 
promptly|; ‘‘but that does not excuse 
you.”’ 

‘*T have written to every girl we asked 
to visit us and recalled the invitation,’’ 
said Esther. ‘‘I suppose you will think 
that a crime, Aunt Kate.’’ 

‘*T am sorry you did, for I have a letter 
from your father urging me to have you 
entertain all your guests before he brings 
your mother home, as the house will have 
to be kept quiet for some time on her 
account,”’ 

‘* Tt can’t be too quiet to suit me,’ said 
Rose, frankly. ‘‘I am ready to confess 
that we never treated Mrs. R. decently, 
and I don’t wonder her health broke 
down. I don’t even care if you write and 
tell father I said so. I’m tired to death 
working for a mob of girls who don’t care 
two pins for you, and I am nct surprised 
in the least to think we couldn’t keep a 
girl all summer.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry we drove Nora away, for 
Mrs, R. will have the trouble of training 
a new girl when we go to school. I will 
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confess ray sins, too, for I see where we 
have been foolish and heedless,’’ said 
Esther, freeing her mind. 

‘* Don’t you think the better plan would 
be to write and ask your mother’s pardon 
instead of having me tell your father?”’ 
asked their aunt, with a slight emphasis 
on the word mother. ‘I think that will 
do more towards makiog her well than 
all the medicine in the world.’’ 

It was a hard task, but the girls saw 
the justice of it, and soon the letters were 
speeding on their way to the hospital 
where tired Mrs. Rankin was trying to 
recover. 

‘‘ Now, I intend to begin putting the 
house to rights at once, so when mamma 
comes home she can rest,” said Rose, 
when she rose from the writing desk. 

“T’l) help move any furniture you 
want to change around,” said John, to 
the great surprise of his sisters. ‘‘ I’ll be 
glad to have the folks back home again, 
too. I sold my early potato crop for a 
hundred dollars, and will chip in if you 
want to buy an easy-chair or something 
for mamma’s room.”’ 

** Let’s do that,’ said Esther, struck 
with the idea. ‘' Before now we always 
made such a fuas that all the new things 
had to go in the parlor or our rooms, 
while Mrs. — I mean mamma — has all 
the rattle-trap pieces in the house.’’ 

‘‘ Nora ! Nora! Nora !’’ screamed Rose, 
going into the untidy kitchen next morn- 
ing to find that faithful maid putting 
things to rights, while savory smells from 
the stove indicated a return of the old 
delicious viands. 

‘Yes, it’s me,’’ said Nora, returning 
the delighted kiss Rose bestowed upon 
her. ‘* Your aunt wrote that you had 
come to your senses, so here I be. Look 
out ; them waffies’li be svorchin’ next,”’ 

‘* Indeed we have come to our senses, 
and there we’re going to stay. Esther! 
John! Nora’s back!”’ 

‘“« My life is saved !”’ said John, shaking 
hands warmly. ‘' Honestly, Nora, there 
have been times when my vest buttons 
jingled against my backbone since you 
left.’’ 

‘*He hasn’t worn a vest all summer, 
Nora,’ put in Esther, indignantly, as she 
hugged and kissed the smiling maid, 
‘‘but it was bad enough. This summer 
has been a perfect nightmare.’’ 

‘* Have you still got them skull-caps?’’ 
inquired Nora, as the family gathered 
around the breakfast table to rejoice and 
feast on the good things they had been 
strangers to so long. 

‘‘ Yes, | was making them for a friend 
of mine who is a nurse in a hospital, and 
has no time for such things,’’ explained 
Miss Rankin. ‘‘1 had so much leisure 
time this summer that I offered to get her 
aprons and caps ready for her so she 
could enjoy her vacation.’’ 

“ Aunt Kate, I believe you and Nora 
fixed up the scheme to get us into all our 
troubles,” said Rose, suddenly laying 
down. her fork. ‘Our whole summer 
has been wasted.’’ 

‘* Not wasted, by any means,’’ said her 
sister. ‘‘ I have learned more during the 
past six or eight weeks than I ever did at 
school, and so have you.’’ 

‘*So have I,’’ said John, who was 
wearing a thin summer coat and new tie 
without having to be coaxed. ‘‘I have 
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found out that it is selfish to please your- 
self entirely without looking out for any 
one else.’’ 

‘* Good for you, children !’’ said Aunt 
Kate. ‘ And now I will make my hum- 
ble confession. I did shirk all the work 
I could this summer, and did plan the 
party solely to show you how little pleas- 
ure there is in an elaborate entertain- 
ment. A simple supper or cake and ice 
cream would have been much better ; but 
you have earned the reputation for hav- 
ing a large variety of well-cooked food 
and all the new things in refreshments, 
so that it is hard to go back te simple 
ways. And now let us all work hard for 
a few days to get the houee to rights so 
papa and mamma can com; home, for they 
are homesick and longing for the coun- 
try. What do you say ?”’ 

‘*T’m willing to do my part,’’ said 
John, and the rest agreed to have the 
rooms in order by Saturday morning. 

So well did they work that by Friday 
evening the rooms were cleaned and 
aired, and no one was worn out, either. 
By aystematic work much may be ac- 
complished in a week, and they were all 
delighted with the result. Nora served 
three delicious meals every day, and the 
girls reveled in cool garments. There 
was time for’drives, also, and the twins 
enjoyed for almost the first time the swift 
gray mare and the renovated surrey. 

‘* Tt 1s simply delightful to be able to go 
to town without sitting on pins and 
needles if you are ten minutes late,”’ 
sighed Rose, sinking back into the 
cushions instead of holding her body in 
readiness to spring out and attack the 
work as soon as the buggy stopped. ‘I 
hope we can find dotted Swiss for the 
curtains, though it is rather late in the 
season.’’ 

The cradle that had been used for the 
older Rankin children was banished to 
the garret, and in its place stood a dainty 
bed for little Harold ; the windows were 
draped in white ; new dark shades ex- 
cluded the glaring light; an iron bed- 
stead took the place of the clumsy, old- 
fashioned wooden one; and the whole 
room was so changed that Mrs. Rankin 
would have difficulty in recognizing it as 
hers. John’s easy-chair stood by the 
window, and Rose’s workstand was near 
at hand ; Esther contributed a dainty new 
toilet set, and Aunt Kate sept to the city 
for two beautiful rugs. Even Nora re- 
membered her beloved mistress, and two 
big green glass vases filled with yellow 
flowers spoke of her taste and love. Six 
months before the twins would have 
laughed at the selection, but they knew 
now that real love covers a multitude of 
errors in taste, and they cheerfully put 
the monstrosities on the dainty dresser 
cover that was white embroidered in the 
palest blue. 

‘‘ We don’t owe a cent anywhere,” 
said Rose, happily, as they waited for 
John to bring the master and mistress 
from the etation. ‘‘The cream money 
paid the debt at the baker’s, and John 
made up the balance of the meat bill. 
Wasn’t that lovely of him, Aunt Kate ? 
I can see such a difference in John 
lately.’’ 

‘‘T can see a difference in all of you,” 
said Miss Rankin. ‘‘ Nora told me with 
tears in her eyes yesterday that you were 
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all so thoughtful of her, and she neve; 
has to pick up and put to rights as she 
used to.”’ 

‘* After that Grace Lester scattered her 
belongings all over the house, I never 
want to make trouble for any one again,”’ 
said Esther, firmly. ‘‘ Just think of the 
good cream and all the things we fed 
those lazy girle on all summer when we 
might have had a nice little bank ac- 
count like John. It’s our own fault, of 
course, but it makes me angry to think 
we were so stupid.”’ 

‘*Jobn put on his best clothes of his 
own accord, and that is simply wonder- 
ful,’’ said Rose. ‘‘ Nora is just outdo- 
ing herself in the kitchen ; and if mamma 
does justice to all the things she is cook- 
ing, she’ll have to go right back to the 
hospital.’’ 

‘* There they come ! There they come !”’ 
cried Rose, joyfully. ‘‘ Do you know, I 
thought I should dread asking mamma's 
pardon more than anything else, but now 
Iam anxious to do it. It seems to me 
my eyes have been opened wider this 
summer than ever before.’”’ 

‘“* And it is all due to you, Aunt Kate,”’ 
said Esther, preasing her aunt’s arm 
affectionately. ‘' Hereafter when we in- 
vite guests we will make sure that it is 
agreeable to all at home first.’’ 

** Welcome home, mammua!’’ cried 
two girlish voices at once, as John lifted 
the slight form from the surrey. ‘‘ We are 
glad to have you back again.”’ 

Rose took the baby, Esther the bundles, 
and Aunt Kate the wraps. The little 
procession started up the stairs, and the 
tired woman realized that this was a dit- 
ferent home-coming from the one she had 
drended. The cool, pleasant rooms spoke 
elequently of comfort and good cheer, and 
the whole atmosphere was redolent with 
love and thoughtful care. 

‘This can’t be my room,” she said, 
taking in at a glance the unfamiliar fur- 
niture, the dainty curtains, and all the 
spotless beauty of the chamber. ‘' Some- 
how it doesn’t look the same.’’ 

‘* It’s yours, »ny way,’”’ said Rose, de- 
positing the sleeping infant in the dainty 
new bed. ‘' We’ve turned over a new 
leaf, and we hope you will soon be bet- 
ter.’’ 

‘*T am well now, my dear children,” 
she said, sinking into John’s easy-chair 
with a look of perfect content on her thin 
face. ‘‘ I can never thank you enough.’’ 

‘* You'll have to thank Aunt Kate,’ 


said John, who had arrived in time to 
hear what his mother said. ‘‘ She was 
the one that brought us all to our senses.”’ 





Simplicity -- A Prayer 


I went one day in answer to my boy 
To ae him find some trivial quing or 
other — 
A button or a string, a nail or toy — 
So chanced upon the little ” aie his 


mother 
Had given him the right to call his own. 
The simple sight was all that I could 


For little thought I, little had I known 
What wo — my darling boy 
Soom’ sex 
What bene e called gold, what chaff pure 


wr ——— to my heart. He sees its 
Of humble Goods, | its fragile ho ope its pain, 
Its dogs ness and sin. But all the more 


My I loved for his simplicity. 
0 "God, yd Potiae, teel the same toward 


— Rev. F. B. Upham. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS AS FINANCIERS 


HE college girl has long maintained a 
7 reputation for studies, athletics, and 
dramatics; pow she is looming on the 
horizon a8 @ financier. This new 10le is 
scarcely surprising when one considers 
that the daughters of our wealthiest capi- 
talists are flocking to the halls of learning. 
That natural explanation, however, ren- 
ders the phenomenon none the less inter- 
esting. 

To begin with, a college girl is always in 
need of money; whether her allowance 
would support a good-sized missionary in 
a heathen land, or every cent is earned by 
herself, it is hopelessly inadequate. Why? 
Accept your next invitation to visit a 
woman’s college, and you will find out. As 
a matter of fact, college is the one place in 
the country where social and financial rat- 
ing have no connection. A girl who is 
never hard up is looked upon as a bit 
queer, almost a freak, you know, for she i3 
first of all a good fellow, and as you know, 
good. fellowship and parsimonious thritt 
are not on speaking terms. 

Suppose she is blessed. with an open- 
handed father, whose letters are endeared 
by large-sized checks; just let her start 
down town with a plethoric pocket- book 
and a boon companion, and the way from 
riches to poverty stretches before her. Ex- 
hibit A: A roomemate in the infirmary, a 
florist’s window flaming with daffodils — a 
generous order. Exhibit B: A homesick 
treshman’s birthday, a new set of Japanese 
prints at the art store — a reckless purchase. 
Exhibit C: A chum’s election to the month- 
ly board, an edition de luxe ot er tavorite 
poet — $4 to the cause of literature and 
triendship. .... Exhibit Y: Mutton stew 
and rice pudding on the campus; a restau- 
rant famous for its steaks and salads; a 
dinner worthy the taste of Horace and 
pocket- book of Mzecenas. 

Suppose she does, through some oversight 
ot shop-keepers, return home a solvent 
member of society —the few remaining 
shekels never see a savings bank. A pal 
waylays her in the hall to untold a plan of 
riotous living. ‘“‘ You need a rest,” she 
announces. ‘I see it in your wilting eye. 
Cut your Saturday work, and come to the 
city with me. We will do the shops, we 
will buy large quantities of clothes,and my 
aunt will provide us with men.” 


Elizabeth Howard Westwood. 


Reproduced by the marked courtesy of Public Opinion. 


To the unsympathetic outsider these ex 
penditures may seem like reckless extrav- 
agances; to the college girl they are the 
necessities of life. Even it the exigencies 
of class-room work or the misfortune of 
over-cuts prevent a metropolitan journey, 
class and society dues, missionary pledges, 
house taxes, all demand attention, while 
the funds which greedily clamor to be fat- 
tened are without number. Millionaires 
are in the habit of advancing the interests 
ot education by gifts whose entails turn 
the college into begging institutions. Ath- 
letic fields are acquired only as the results 
ot countless microsopic contributions. 

Thus there comes atime when even the 
most elastic allowance will stretch no 
more, when the most doting parent writes 
coldly, ** Your letter of the 13th inst. re- 
ceived. I have sent checks in payment of 
the bills you enclosed. Owing to this ad- 
vance allowance, you need expect no re- 
mittance until the first of the month.’’ 
Poverty and the wolf rush in as unwel- 
come guests! The genial carelassness with 
which she spent her money is now equaled 
only by the ingenuity with which she 
turns about to make it. Many and varied 
are the methods by which the college girl 
builds up her fallen fortunes and refills her 
purse. 

Tutoring is a good staple occupation, 
which, provided the student is ordinarily 
bright, proves an easy and remunerative 
source of income. It brings from seventy- 
five cents an hour up. A tale of a thriving 
tutoring enterprise comes from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A graduate student 
there had received a tellowship for $600 a 
year. In return for this she was required 
to perform eight hours of library work a 
week. Whereupon she sangaged a substi- 
tute for twenty cents an hour and spent her 
own time in tutoring. As she was a 
woman of unusual] ability, she received 
three dollars an hour. This little transac- 
tion netted her $22.40 a week, which, in ad- 
dition to her income as tellow, enabled her 
to live in ease and luxury. There are 
amusing tales told of girls who spend so 
much time tutoring that they fall below 
the mark in their studies and are in tarn 
conditioned. 

Every college, of course, has its organ- 
ized methods of assistance. There are 


scholarships covering tuition and some- 
times board. There are students’ aid soci- 
eties which Jend money without interest 
for a long pericd. There are students’ ex- 
changes which act as employment agencies 
and secure darning, mending, pressing 
party gowns, copying themes, dusting 
rooms, at twenty cents an hour. The serv- 
ices of the exchange are entirely volunta- 
ry, but a progressive student at Boston 
University set up an employment office, 
advertised it well, and made a paying busi- 
ness out of it. The college libraries ofter 
work to students at twenty, twenty-five 
and thirty cents an hour, according to their 
experience. If this happens to be dis- 
charging books, it gives them time to 
study, or if it is confined to the cataloguing 
or recording rooms, they are often assigned 
to departments in which they are special- 
izing, so the time spent in earning money 
is not entirely lost to the cause of learning. 

Waiting on table will dispose of the large 
item of board and often room, which to the 
entirely self-supporting girl seems an in- 
surmountable obstacle. At Radcliffe and 
Boston Uaiversity many students obtain 
positions as ‘‘ mothers’ helpers.”’ They re- 
ceive board, room, and a small allowance 
in return for the services of an older 
daughter in the family. They dust and 
mend, help the children with their studies, 
oversee the servants; in fact, they supply 
that element which, though not requiring a 
large expenditure of time, is of great value 
to a busy mother. At Smith and Vassar 
students make substantial reinforcements 
to their incomes by teaching in the night 
schools. It they can arrange to have all their 
college recitations in the morning, they 
catch afternoon classes in the high schools of 
the city or adjacent towns; sometimes this 
work yielding as much as $40 a month, 
which for the whole year amounts to $450. 
As living on the campus costs $300, and 
tuition $100, a student can get the best the 
college afforus and still have enough left 
over for books and many an incidental. 
It, however, she is trying to earn all her ex- 
penses, she can get boardin the town for 
much less and make her teaching pay for 
her education. 


Clever Stunts by College Girls 


Desirable as these occupations are for the 
certain incomes ‘that they yield, it is the 








HOCKEY STICKS RENT FOR TWENTCY-FIVE CENTS A SEASON 
Athletic Bryn Mawr girls at play on the campus 
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“stunt”? ways of making money that ex- 
ercise the native invention of the college 
student and that delight the soul of the 
uninitiated. It a college is near a city, as 
are Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Vassar, 
many industries grow out of its location. 
At all of these places a popular plan is the 
renting out of fifty-trip tickets, which 
make the trip less expensive than the 
ordinary fare and earn a good percentage 
for the lessee. Some girls go into the rental 
business much more extensively and such 
signs appear on the bulletin board: 


FOR RENT 


Of interest to all students going to Philadelphia 


Brand-new dress suit case 
New rain coat 20 
Liberty evening wrap (just imported) 40 
Stocks, gioves, and handkerchiefs pro rata 
Apply after lurch daily at 13 Pembroke East. 


25 cents (a trip) 


‘ 


The first of a semester sees the boards 
plastered with notices. Books tor any 
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curtains, tea-tables — all have to be 
provided by the student. These do very 
well for a year or £0, but by the time she 
reaches junior year she is seized witb a 
desire to be esthetic. She scorns the trap- 
pings of her earlier days and wishes her 
room to be an expression of her developed 
taste. Consequently, she advertises her 
stock for sale in order that she may buy 
new. In this way turniture often changes 
owners several times. If she bought it 
second-hand in the first place, she is a 
foolish virgin if she does not make money 
when she sells it. A Wellesley girl's 
account for last fall reads like this: 


Cost Sold 
Bookcase $1.25 $2.00 
Desk 1,00 2.25 
Curtains, two pairs -75 1,25 
Waste basket 75 50 


A tew years ago the passion tor mission 
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ways ot bringing in dimes and dollars. [ft 
she is clever with her pen and brush, she 
can reap a good harvest from posters. It 
is the flaming poster, you know, which 
serves the college in the stead of a yellow 
journal. Every event is heralded and cele. 
brated by this latter.day torm of art. Two 
students at Bryn Mawr put their varied 
talents to most remunerative use on a cal- 
endar. Shortly before Christmas they cor- 
raled somé college photographs, dashed 
off verses on college topics — parodies ot 
the “‘ Rubaiyat ”’ and “ Alice in Wonder- 
land’’—and drew appropriate pen and 
ink decorations. They took this to a Phil- 
adelphia printer, ordered several hundred 
copies, advertised it about college (with 
posters, of course), and cleared eighty dol- 
lars off it. 

A member of Vassar’s graduation class, 
the daughter of a Chicago capitalist, is 
noted tor her generosity and prodigal lib. 





COLLEGE LIBRARIES OFFER WORK TO STUDENTS 
Studious girls hard at work in the Wellesley library 


course can be rented at about one. fifth of 
their cost. Hockey sticks go for twenty. 
five cents a season. Gym shoes, fencing 
toils, golf clubs, and tennis racquets range 
from ten to fifty cents. Agencies are a 
popular and easy method of supplement- 
ing a too meagre allowance. All the big 
candy concerns have their representatives 
at Vassar. They sell to them at wholesale, 
so the student makes as big a commission 
on her wares as does a shopkeeper. Tooth 
powder, soap, tea, books, college banners, 
gloves, everything on which there is a 
chance of making money, have their agent 
at a woman’s college. Big shirt- waist nouses 
who make semi-annual! exhibits in college 
towns have a manager among the students, 
who distributes notices, engages a suituble 
place, and looks after the orders. This is 
paying business, and when the sales are 
large, students make from one to two 
hundred dollars. 

The opening and closing of the college 
year mark high tide in the furniture trade. 
When a freshman enters college a tond 
parent generally accompanies her and 
buys her room fittings of a conventional 
order. Desk, book-case, easy-chair, rugs, 


furniture seized the women’s colleges. 
Mahogany, light oak, cherry, all lost their 
charm before the rew fad for dark woods. 
Ove girl undertook to keep in style by 
painting her possessions a dull black. 
This scheme so pleased the public fancy 
that she was besieged with orders. The 
paint cost her fifty cents, all mixed.: She 
charged a dollar for painting a desk — it 
took her about fifteen minutes — a dollar- 
fitty and up for bookcases and chairs. She 
made in all thirty-seven dollars. A neat 
little haul, as her friends thought when she 
gave them a dinner at the tsa-room. One 
of them, an economics fiend, suggested that 
this was an unearned increment. Where- 
upon she declared: ‘“* Not at all, my dear 
Billy. I make no secret of the fact that I 
am becoming a bloated bondholder oft 
my industry — else why would I bid my 
pals to a feast? If any one wishes to do 
the jcb herself I will gladly send her to the 
paint man and let her ruin her clothes and 
carpet in the process. But she doesn’t; 
she’d rather pay me a large profit and 
have her room transtormed into a bower of 
beauty.” 

For the artistic girl there are endless 





erality. A short time ago her father, who 
is self-made, began to tear that his daugh- 
ter did not appreciate the value of mcney. 
She promptly wrote demanding that her 
allowance be stopped and set to work more 
as a joke than for any other reason to see 
just how much she could do for herself. 
She had spent several years in Europe 
when a child, and spoke French and Ger- 
man with such ease that she al ways elected 
a course in one or the other that might 
prove a rebate on study expended in other 
directions, Consequently she secured sev- 
eral patrons in the city whom she visited 
weekly to converse amiably and instruct- 
ively with their children in whichever 
language they chose, 

At home she had an excellent French 
maid, whose operations she had often 
watched with interest. She put up a sign 
announcing, ‘Shampoo at twenty-five 
cents, manicuring at fifteen cents ; latest 
and most approved methods, Buy a book 
ot tickets and save money.’? She opened 4 
boot-blacking stand and impressed her 
lazy room-mate into service. They wh° 
had formerly slept until getting any break- 
fast was a gamble, now arose at dawn and 
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disposed of long rows of boots. 
The girl’s father, among other things, 
was an officer of an express company. 
weekly her Jaundry was franked home 
that her dainty garments might not be 
ruined in the college 
laundry. This sug- 
gested yet another 
industry. She be- 
came & laundress of 
turnovers and fine 
handkerchiefs. The 
ten-cent store fur- 
nished the outfit at 
a price that would 
have delighted the 
Salvation Army, 
and she made 
enough out of it to 
pay her bil] at the 
grocery store — rep- 
resenting many a 
college spread. It 
happened to be near 
a basket-ball game. 
She rented a sewing 
machine and went 
into the flag busi- 
ness, making eighty 
per cent. on each 
pennant. At the end 
of the month she 
sent her father an 
account of her career 
which so pleased 
that gentieman — he had just won a 
victory over his board of directors — 
that he came on and took her and 
her friends to New York, where the time of 
their lives was theirs for the asking. His 
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college professors say that the demand on 
energy and time is too great. Girls do 
break down under the strain of leading a 
student and a business life in one, to be 
sure. But probably more are forced to 





THESE GRINDS ON THE SENIOR CLASS AT THE WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE SHOW THAT THE WOMAN WHO 
18 CLEVER WITH HEK BRUSH CAN REAP A GOOD 
HARVEST FROM POSTERS 


leave college because their health cannot 
stand the nard study or the exciting social 
lite. Unfortunately it is not always the 
girl who needs the money most whozhas 
greatest success in making it. However, 
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COLLEGE GI2LS TUTORING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


alarms were so successfully quieted that he 
begged her to give up business for the pres. 
ent and let him support her until she fin- 
ished coilege. 

The question arises again and again : “ Is 
it advisable for a girl to pat herself entirely 
or even largely through college?” Author- 
ities difter. Miss Erwin, of Radcliffe, dis- 
courages it strongly. That it can be done 
has been proved again and again, but many 


the girl who is strong, ingenious, and am- 
bitious, with a brain endowed for study 
and business as well, comer out none the 
worse for her lessons in practical econom- 
ics. 

Every graduating class points with pride 
to honor members who have earned their 
way. Anditis no unusual occurrence for 
the daughter of a millionaire and the child 
ofa barren New England tarm to become 
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fast friends. Indeed, the tradition holds at 
Smith that you stand much better chance 
with your teachers and your fellows it you 
are forced to earn and count your pennies 
than if you are heir to all the Indies. 





THE GRAY NIGHT 


Like an old crone in hodden gray 
She creeps across the land, 

No breeze to lend her company, 
No lamp within her band; 

Only the lighthouse lantern shows 

The misty path wherein she goes. 


The tarm lights shed a yellow gleam 
Along the road’s white track ; 
The wood with its still, drooping boughs 
Looks strange and inky black. 
And so large the old white homestead 
looms. 
So near the hills with their soft glooms. 


The sea lies like one great gray pearl 
Beneath the sky’s dull gleam ; 
The moon is lost, the sails adroop, 
The town seems in a dream. 
A gray owl sends a softened note 
Across the marsh from his bold throat. 


The clear, bright nights with flashing stars 
Greet us from far proud heights; 

Scorn have they of our narrow hearth, 
Our homely household lights. 

But the gray night, so suft and slow, 

With feet as soundless as the snow, 


‘Presses against the window- pane 
Her dim and wrinkled tace 

As if she fain would share with us 
The cosy chimney. place; 

And somehow, though so still is she, 

We teel her gentle sympathy. 


She whispers dear old memories 
Our hearts remember well, 

Until at length we fall asleep, 
Soothed by her gentle spell, 

And rest as ifsome gracious arm 

Were folding us from tear of harm. 


—SusAN HARTLEY SWETT, in Christian 
Endeavor World. 





‘‘The Roundabout Remedy ”"’ 


ATIE was certain that nobody loved 
her. Indeed, she did not see why 
anybody should. She was not beautiful ; 
she was not clever; and by her dwelling 
upon these facts her natural shyness was 
gaining a morbid tinge, so that the more 
she shrunk trom people the more she want- 
ed to do so. When on the second day of 
her visit to Aunt Julia that wise woman 
proposed taking her to a reception, the girl 
very nearly ran away. 

‘**T don’t know.what to say when stran- 
gers talk to me,’’ Katie contessed, miser- 
ably. ‘I’m not at ease with them at all. 
I get to thinking how stupid I must seem, 
and then ’’ — 

“Oh, that’s readily remedied,” Aunt 
Julia interrupted, briskly. ‘* You’ll svon 
get interested iu watching the per- 
sons ]’ll show you, and I'll see that 
nobody annoys you.” So, as the elder 
woman was capable and mastertul, Katie 
made her preparations even while she 
protested. 

Somehow the terrible moment of meeting 
the hostess was got over,and Aunt Julia 
and her niece withdrew one side. For 
a little while they chatted together, and 
then all atonce Aunt Julia pointed outa 
young girl who seemed to be quite alone. 

**She hasn’t even an aunt to tall back 
on,” Aunt Julia said, ‘‘ and she looks very 
lonely. Why not go up and speak to 
her? She’d be afraid ot me, I suspect, but 
any one of her own age could make things 
much plessanter for her.” 

That argument was bound to be effective 
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with a kind-hearted girl, and Katie re- 
sponded to it. Not stopping to think about 
herself, she did approach the stranger, and 
after a time they two made up toa third 
girl, who seemed to have no friends. 
Probably Katie said nothing particularly 
witty or wise, but she was so anxious to 
show good-will that the other girls were 
compelled to help her by answering in 
kind. She bade them good-by at last 
unwillingly, promising to meet them 
again, and Aunt Julia smiled to hear. 

“You don’t seem so wretched as 
expected to be,"’ Aunt Julia said. 

“Why, no,” Katie responded, brightly. 
“T’ve had a lovely time.” 

“Exactly,” nodded the elder. “ That 
was because you stopped thinking about 
yourself and thought for other people. 
The only sure way to be happy is to try to 
cheer up some one who is. worse off than 
yourself. Morbid and self-conscious peo- 
ple especially need to remember that. It’s 
the only cure for their disease.’’ 

This is “‘the roundabout remedy,” as at 
another time her aunt called it, that proved 
eftectual in Katie’s case. Nor is it “round - 
about’’ in the sense that one must go far 
out of one’s way in order to help oneself 
by helping others. — Youth’s Companion. 


you 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE VINDICATION OF SAMMY 
ETHELWYN HUMPHREY. 


46 LEASE, madam, would you like 
to buy some lettuce?’’ asked a 
boyish voice. 

The woman in the hot kitchen turned 
to the door. 

‘* No,” she said, tartly, ‘‘ I have more 
than I know what to do with.” 

Harry was half way to the gate when 
the woman called him back. ‘“ Here,’’ 
she said, putting a little object into his 
arms, ‘‘ I’ll give you a dime if you will 
take this kitten away. I am tired of hav- 
ing it around, and it’s sick any way. 
Take it and drown it.” 

‘‘T don’t want the money,’’ replied the 
small boy, a little indignantly, ‘but I 
will take care of the kitten.”’ 

As soon as Harry was out of sight of 
the house he stopped to examine his new 
possession. The little thing was weak 
and thin, with rough fur, and eyes only 
half opened. It was crying piteously, 
feeling about in a blind, helpless way. 
Harry was far too tender-hearted to 
drown it ; besides, he saw possibilities in 
the little creature. All summer he had 
been longing for something that should 
be his very own. When the kitten 
pushed its head into his hand and clung 
to his coat his heart thrilled and he was 
ready to defend the waif against the 
world. 

Cuddling him in his arms, he ran home 
to show his new friend to his mother. 
She looked a little doubtful at first. 
‘‘ But, mamma,” pleaded Harry, ‘‘ what 
was I to do? I couldn’t drown it, and 
you know you always say, ‘ Blessed are 
the merciful.’”’ 

She smiled a little, patted the kitten, 
and went to heat some milk, while Harry 
made a cosy nest behind the stove. 
When the little stranger was warmed 
and comforted, Harry’s mother said: 
“ Now what will you call your pet?”’ 

“Why,” the little boy answered, “I 
have named him already. He is Sam- 
my.’ 
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The kitten responded bravely to kind 
treatment. He grew round and fat, his 
soft fur, striped with the prettiest tiger- 
markings, shone like silk, while his eyes 
were as yellow as topaz. Under his chin 
he wore a white vest, and he had white 
sandals on his feet, so that mamma called 
him ‘ Little Kitty White-toes.’’ 

Nobody could resist his pretty ways ; 
the mother surrendered at once, and at 
last Harry’s pap» took Sammy on his 
knees, and said : ‘‘ Well, well, this is the 
very ‘ bestest ’ kitty we ever had.”’ 

So Sammy established himself in the 
good graces of the household. But in the 
spring, when Sammy had grown to be a 
big, handsome cat, altogether too big to 
lie on Harry’s shoulder as he used to do, 
papa’s hens hatched out a lot of fluffy 
chickens. Then came the question as to 
the relation between papa’s pets and 
Harry’s pet. But Sammy showed only a 
friendly, social interest in the new ar- 
rivals. Once, indeed, he was found in 
the chicken-yard, but he was curled up, 
calmly looking on, while a circle of cu- 
rious chicks investigated the stranger. 

But one morning papa came in witha 
woebegone face and reported that three of 
his best chickens were missing. Of course 
every one trought of Sammy. Jnsat then 
he appeared on the window-sill teasing to 
come in. Harry ran to open the window 
and caught him, in his arms, crying: 
‘‘Sammy didn’t do it, papa, I know he 
didn’t.”’ 

The cat was put on the floor and care- 
fully scrutinized. His sides were hollow, 
and he looked inguiringly at his ssucer. 
It seemed impossible that a cat could 
make an early breakfast on chicken and 
then in such a straightforward way de- 
vour two saucers of milk ; but circum- 
stances were against him. Mamma 
looked serious, and papa would have 
nothing to do with him, Sammy sat on a 
stool and looked reproachfully at the fam- 
ily because nobody played with him. 
Harry alone was faithful to his pet. He 
laid his head on his warm, soft fur and 
whispered in his brown ear : ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry, litle brother. We know you 
didn’t touch the chickens, and we will 
show them so yet.”’ 

The ‘little brother’’ lapped his mas- 
ter’s hand with his warm, pink tongue, 
while Harry gave him such a hug that he 
almost smothered him. 

The next morning Sammy turned up 
hungry as ever, but papa found a dead 
chicken on the doorstep. ‘‘ That settles 
it,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘ What other animal 
would have the impudence to bring a 
chicken to my own doorstep? Sammy 
must die.’”’ 

‘“*Oh, but papa,’’ cried Harry, “I’m 
sure it wasn’t Sammy.” 

“Well,” said papa, ‘if you can find 
out what is stealing my chickens, all 
right; but it looks as though it were the 
cat, and you know a chicken-thief has no 
right to live.’’ 

Harry went out to the hammock to 
think, while Sammy, rolled up beside 
him, curled hie tail around his toes, and 
purred softly. Something surely was car- 
rying off the chickens. What could it 
be? The only thing to do was to catch 
the thief in the act. 

Suddenly Harry jumped up from the 
hammock, quite upsetting Sammy’s dig- 
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nity, and rushed off down town. That 
night he carefully shut the chickens in 
their house, and in front of the door he 
set a strong, iron trap that he had bought 
that afternoon with the last half-dollar of 
his allowance. Sammy watched these 
proceedings with interest, then Harry 
closed the chicken yard and sat down to 
explain matters to him. Sammy blinked 
his yellow eyes as though he understood 
all about it, and rolled over, teasing his 
master to play with him. 

The next morning, as soon as Harry 
awoke, he ran to the window and looked 
out into the yard. Sure enough, beside 
the chicken-house lay a dark object. He 
rushed out of doors, and there, fast 
in the trap, was — what? Not Sammy, 
by any means, but a little, slim. 
brown creature, with a long, lithe body 
and slender feet. He was held fast by 
one paw, while with the other he had 
dug a big hole under the netting, in a 
vain attempt to escape. As Harry came 
near he could see the savage, gleaming 
teeth he had clinched in the necks of so 
many of the chickens. 

With a triumphant whoop Harry 
rushed into the house. ‘ Papa ! a!” 
he cried, ‘‘ I’ve caught the thief, and it 
isn’t Sammy at all.’”’ 

Papa came and pronounced the culprit 
a weasel. Harry was almost sorry for the 
little fellow until he remembered the 
chickens he had slaughtered and the 
trouble he had made for Sammy. After 
all, if any one must suffer, it was better 


that it should be the guilty weasel than 
innocent y. 

When papa came into the house Harry 
took Sammy and put him into his 
father’s lap. ‘‘ There, papa,’’ he said, ‘I 
think you ought to beg y’s pardon 
for all the bad things you have thought 
about him.’’ 

‘Well, well,” said papa, ‘“‘I don’t 
know but [I ought. We won’t call him 
thief-cat any more, but he shall be again 
Sammy the upright, for he eurely is the 
‘ bestest’ kitty we ever had.”’ 

Then mamma heated some milk for 
— and Sammy’s vindication was com- 
plete. 


Holliston, Mass. 





WHY MOTHER IS PROUD 


Look in his face, look in his eyes, 
Roguish and blue and terribly wise — 
Roguish and blue, but quickest to see 
When mother comes in as tired as can be ; 
Quickest to find her the nicest old chair ; 
Quickest to get to the top of the stair ; 
Quickest to see that a kiss on her cheek 
Would help her tar more than to chatter, to 
speak. 
Look in his face, and guess, if you can, 
Why mother is proud of her little man. 


The mother is proud — I will tell you this ; 
You can see it yourself in her tender kiss. 
But why? Well, of all her dears, 

There is scarcely or.e who ever hears 

The moment she speaks, and jumps to see 
What her want or her wishes might be. 
Scarcely one. They all forget, 

Or are not in the notion to go quite yet. 
But this she knows, if her boy is near, 
There is somebody certain to want to hear. 


Mother is proud, and she holds him tast, 

And kisses him first,and kisses him last : 

And he holds her hand and looks in her 
tace, 

And hunts for ber spool which is out of 
place, 

And prover that he loves her whenever he 
can — 

That is why she is proud ot her iittle man. 


— Independent. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


CuINA IN LAW AND CoMMERCE. By T. R. 
Jernigan. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $2, net. 

Mr. Jernigan, our consul at Shanghai, 
has made good use of his long residence at 
China’s chiet port to investigate her gov- 
ernment and trade, giving us the well- 
wrought results of caretul observation and 
study. The chapters, fifteen in number, 
are on such topics as: “Courts,” ** Taxa- 
tion,” “ Banks,” “‘ Guilds,” “ Business Cus- 
toms,” “ Land Transit,’ “* Water Transit,” 
“Railway Transit.”’ Figures and facts are 
spread abundantly before the reader in 
excellent fashion, and it is evident that 
great pains has been taken to be accurate. 
The matter of religion is not touched upon. 





JoHN KNOX, THE HERO OF THE SCOTTISH 
REFORMATION. By Henry Cowan, D. D. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $1.35, net. 
Six *“*Heroes of the Reformation ’’ — 

Luther, Melanchthon, Erasmus, Beza, 
Zwingli, and Cranmer — have preceded 
this volume on Knox, which has fittingly 
been held back till the quarter-centenary 
commemoration of his birth. The author, 
protessor of church history in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, has done well by his 
subject, describing those portions of the 
career of Knox which are most likely to be 
of general interest, placing his lite- work in 
its historical setting, and presenting a pic- 
ture of his hero which, without concealing 
his infirmities, vindicates his right to en- 
rollment alike among the toremost heroes 
of the Reformation and among the greatest 
and noblest ot Scotsmen. 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF JESUS CHRIST; or, The 
Apocalypse in a New Lignt. By Kev. John 


Hamilton Timbrell. Eaton & Mains: New 
York. Price, $1.75, aet. 


Just what the new light may be, we bave 
studied a reasonable length of time to 
ascertain, but without getting much satis- 
taction. Neither the author himself, nor 
President Buttz, who writes a very eulogis- 
tic introduction, gives the least sort of a 
summary of it, or even an intelligible guid- 
ing hint. We judge that one must read the 
whole 470 large, closely- printed pages to 
find out. For that our interest in the 
subject is not sufficientiy keen. The author 
reters to the fact that more than 1,200 books, 
besides unnumbered pamphlets and es- 
says, have been called forth by the Apoca- 
lypse, and counts them all as stamped 
with “signal and universal] failure to 
master its occult method.’’ He, and he 
alone, has the key! This, of course, is cal- 
culated to arouse our curiosity, and we 
have made valiant excursions into the 
volume, yet the key eludes us, and we are 
by no means sanguine that it is here dis- 
covered. We note the author identifies 
the harlot with ** the great Roman apostate 
church? — a theory which in no way com- 
mendas itself to us. Nor are we pleasantly 
impressed with the other attempts made 
here to unravel the mysteries. Dr. Buttz, 
however, it is only tair to say, rates the 
volume very highly indeed. He is con- 
fident the work “will take rank among 
the foremost scholarly analyses in all the 
literature of the subject.” He terms it 
“tascinating in its style, clear in its analy- 
sis, rich in its interpretation, a distinct 
and important contribution to the inter- 
pretation.” Itis barely possible, it we had 
time to wade through it all, we might 
coincide with this opinion, but we confess 
to but a taint interest in the subject, and 
small confidence that this is the one suc- 
cess out of “signal and universal failure” 
in previous articles. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. ty ig oe x 


Houghton, Mifflin & on. Price, 
cents, net. 


A very brief monologue or an important 
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subject by a learned and distinguished 
man ; but he fails to make an important 
contribution to the subject. No special 
significance, so far as we see, can possibly 
attach to his speculations. His belief seems 
to bethat we are immortal in essence, but 
not in individuality ; that we shal) live 
torever just in so far as we have realized in 
our lives absolute values through our de- 
votion to truth and beauty, to morality and 
religion — a sort of a Positivist position. 
It is quite evident thaé he is not a disciple 
ot Jesus Christ. He does nct refer at all to 
the great Teacher or the great Book. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN; or, Evolution or Revo- 
lution — Which? By G. W. Pool, Ph. From 
the Press of the Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 

This author certainly has the courage of 
his convictions, for he valiantly ventures 
to differ from all the great names of science 
that have indicated their adhesion to some 
form of the evolutionary hypothesis or 
method. Mr. Pool will have none of it, 
and counts himself the special champion of 
revelation and religion, which he considers 
to be overthrown it evolution prevails. He 
stands tor the “direct intervention” of 
God, who, he contends, brought all things 
into existence by “ special creation.” He 
maintains that the evolutionary theory 
makes man “the product of nature 
through the operation of fixed laws,” 
and does away with ‘the necessity of 
divine intervention;’’ that “it is not a 
mere question of method, but primarily 
a question of cause, a question of ori- 
gin.” In this we think him very much 
mistaken. He builds up a bogey with 
which he is greatly frightened, and then 
proceeds to demolish him, He takes cer- 
tain extreme rationalistic, tuaterialistic, 
agnostic, atheistic exponents of evolution 
and identifies the whole business with their 
vagaries. We do not think he has ade- 
quately grasped the subject. Nor is he at 
all points consistent with himself. He dis- 
tinctly says: ‘“ There is a process of evolu- 
tion in nature; and there is nv objection 
to the use of the term if it is understood to 
moean the development of that which has 
already an existence. The evolution to 
which objection is raised is that which 
holds to the spontaneous development of 
something out of nothing, an evolution ot 
atoms without a guiding mind into all the 
complex forms of nature, both orgauic and 
inorganic.”” It hardly needs to be said that 
no Christian scholar, and no theist even, 
holds to such a doctrine ot evolution as 
this. Why should a big buok be written to 
refute it? We are glad it is only printed, 
not published, by our Book Concern. | 


THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. 
By William Boyd Carpenter, D. D., Bishop of 
Ripon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $1.10, net. 

These are the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures for 1904, delivered at Harvard. Dr. 
Carpenter is » well-known writer ot large 
ability who visited this country last au- 
tumn at the time of the Peace Conference 
and the Triennial Episcopal Convention. 
He begins this volume with a discussion 
of the relation of science to religion, the 
attempt to treat religion scientifically, and 
the necessity of admitting the validity ot 
a scientific method of challenging the 
grounds on which truths may be based. 
He claims that religious faith is based on 
tacts which are scientifically ascertainable. 
He discusses the debt of the world to great 
personalities, and the relation of greatness 
to a perfect harmony with God, and then 
goes on to urge the revivifying of Christian 
doctrines by laying them beside the princi- 
ples of Christ. He develops the arguments 
against a religion which is chiefly occupied 
with matters outside man’s consciousness. 
In the last chapter the Bishop sums up his 
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argument with a discussion of the question 
whether we can reach an assurance of faith 
which fills the needs of our character and 
our conduct. He pleads for the heroiam of 
taith as against the demand for certitude 
and a supreme earthly authority, and closes 
with an assertion of the inseparability of 
religion and ethics. If the book contains 
nothing strikingly or essentially new, it is 
at least a strong, tresh statement of peren- 
nial truth, and a noble testimony to Christ 
that cannot fail to do good. 


DAVID RANSOM's WATCH. By Pansy. Lothrop 

Publishing Co.: Boston. Price, $1.5v. 

The people will never get tired of reading 
Mrs. Alden’s stories, nor, apparently, does 
she tire of writing. Her earlier writings, 
numbering more than one hundred books, 
were for the younger element. As she has 
grown older herself, she has dealt with 
older characters, as is the case in the pres- 
ent work. David Ransom is a truly noble 
man, and his adopted daughter, Watch, is 
extremely attractive. While “ Pansy” will 
never be classed with the great writers or 
standard novelists, but must be counted 
with such prolific bookmakers and story- 
tellers as Jacob Abbott, Oliver Optic, 
Henty, Kellogg and Stratemeyer, more 
than any of these she has imparted a deep 
religious tone to her works and has uplifted 
vast multitudes. 


JIMMY BROWN TRYING TO FIND EUROPE, 
Written by Himself and Kdited by W. L. Al- 
fen. Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 
60 cents. 

In this new Jimmy Brown book Jimmy 
is sent to live with his married sister, 
where he is soon up to all sorts of amusing 
pranks. Finally, in company with Mike, 
an Lrish boy, he sets out to find his parents, 
He has no better address than “ Grand 
Hotel, Europes.’’ Various surprising ad- 
ventures lead to the reunion of the Brown 
tamily in Paris. That the book 1s tuli of 
fun and extremely mirth- provoking, will 
not be doubted by those who have read the 
previous volumes of the series, * 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE. By Rev. M.C. B. Ma- 
son, DL. DW. Jennings & Graham: Cincinnati, 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

As announced on the title-page, these are 
“sermons and pulpit talks delivered ex- 
temporaneously on special occasions.’ 
They bear the marks oi their extempora- 
neousness. They are in no way doctrinal 
or unusual. The themes are the very ta- 
miliar ones of ‘“‘ Christ Stilling the Tem- 
pest,” ** It Pays to Work for Jesus,” ** Love 
thy Neighbor as Thyself,” and such like. 
They contain no marked divisions and 
extremely few quotations. They were, no 
doubt, listened to with pleasure and profit. 
But when put in cold type they suffer much 
trom lack of the presence and glow, the 
vocalization and gesticulation, of the 
speaker. Sermons to be read with benefit 
should be of quite a different character 
from those that are often heard with bene- 
fit. This seems to be often overlooked. 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, richets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system, 








Accept no substitute. i 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


Third Quarter Lesson V 


JULY 30, 1905. 

2 CHRON. 33 : 1-18. 
MANASSEH’S SIN AND REPENT- 
ANCE 

' Preliminary 


GOLDEN TEXT: Righteousness exalteth 
a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people. — 
Prov. 14:24 


2. DATE: B.C. 696-641. 
8. PLACES: Jerusalem and Judah. 
4. PARALLEL ACCOUNT: 2 Kings 21: 1-26. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —2 Chron. 
88:1-13. Tuesday —2 Chron. 33:1420. Wednes- 
day — 2 Kings 21: 9-16. Thursday — Deut. 29 : 21 29. 
Friday — Deut. 380:1-10. Saturday — Psa. 51. 
Sunday — Luke 15: 11-24. 


il Introductory 


SUNDAY, 


Trouble again came upon Judah with 
the accession of Manasseh. Forsaking 
the counsels and example of his father 
Hezekiah, he surpassed even his father’s 
father, the wicked Ahaz, in the audacity 
of his revolt from the national faith and 
the teachings of the elders. The reforms 
of the preceding reign were promptly set 
aside. Baal-worship again flourished, its 
votaries gladly emerging from the seclu- 
sion into which they were forced'by Heze- 
kiah’s iconoclastic zeal. In the very courts 
of the temple the foul Asherah rose, dis- 
placing the altar and the ark, and import- 
ing into the holy places the licentious 
orgies of the most impure rites that ever 
polluted the face of the earth. Even the 
Moloch sacrifices, under the direct patron- 
age of the king, were resumed in the Vale 
of Hinnom. A more infamous, more ab- 
horrent lapse from the worship of Jehovah 
was never recorded in the history of the 
earlier church. It was worse than hea- 
thenish. In vain ‘the Lord spake to 
Manasseh ;”’ warnings and threats were 
alike unheeded. So the usual and inevi- 
table punishment followed. As on previ- 
ous occasions the Assyrian was ‘‘ God’s 
sword ”’ to execute judgment. Esar-had- 
don’s captains led their soldiers to the 
Holy City. There seems to have been no 
effective resistance. There is mention of 
neither siege nor assault. The Assyrians 
apparently had itall theirown way. They 
took Manasseh prisoner and carried him 
away in fetters to Babylon. There, pris- 
oner in a dungeon, he had opportunity to 
review the twenty-two years of his sinful 
reign, and to turn to the God whom he had 
so grievously insulted and offended. And 
God listened to his cry. He was par- 
doned, released, and restored to his king- 
dom and throne. The leniency shown 
him was justified by his subsequent course. 
The idolatries he had fostered he now ex- 
cised. Strange gods were banished. The im- 
pure emblems in the temple were removed. 
The altar of Jehovah was repaired, and 
peace-offerings and thank-offerings sacri- 
ficed'jthereon. Manasseh appears to have 
been whole-hearted in his renunciation of 
idolatry ; but the evil tendencies among 
the people which he had encouraged could 
not be} restrained by an edict, nor could 
his repentance undo his past. 


tll Expository 
i.” Manasseh —the sixteenth king of 
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Judah, son of Hezekiah and Hephzibah ; 
born some three years after Hezekiah’s re- 
covery ; probably named aiter the well- 
known tribe in Israel, and *‘ perhaps in al- 
lusion to the zeal with which that northern 
tribe had joined in Hezekiah’s reforms, or 
to the desire which prevailed in Hezekiah’s 
reign for a union of the two kingdoms ” 
(Stanley). Twelve years old.— As the 
minimum age of accession was supposed to 
be eighteen, Manasseh was provably under 
the control of regents and counselors for 
six years. Reigned fifty and five years.— 
No other king of either Judah or Israel 
reigned so long. 


2. Did... evilin the sight of the Lord 
—a general statement, tollowed by particu- 
lars in the following verses. Like unto — 
R. V., “ after.” The abominations of the 
heathen — the corrupt, idolatrous practices 
of the Canaanitish nations, driven out by 
Joshua. “ The sins of Manasseh’s reign 
appear to have been those which filled up 
the measure of Judah’s iniquity, and 
brought down the final sentence of doom 
on the last remnant of the chosen people — 
a sentence of which not even the piety of 
Josiab could obtain the reversal ’’ (Cook). 
Undoubtedly there was a strong body of 
adherents to idolatry in the nation who had 
been simply he!d in check under Hezekiah, 
but who now came to the front. 


8. Built again the high places, — ‘‘ The 
moral effect of such conduct would be pro- 
nounced. The ‘ high place’ had its altar 
(Hos. 8:11; 10:8), its Asherah or sacred 
tree, and its sacred stone pillar, and not in- 
frequently had extensive buildings (1 Kings 
12:31)” (Doherty), Father had broken 
down — 2 Chron 31:1. Reared up altars 
for Baalim — plural of Baal, the supreme 
god of the Canaanites, supposed to have 
been “the deification of the generating, 
propagating power of nature,” and wor 
shiped under various aspects or attributes. 
Made groves (R. V., ‘** made Asheroth ’’) — 
probably wooden images of the feminine 
deity of the Phcenicians, corresponding to 
the Greek Aphrodite. Worshiped all the 
host of heaven —a new cuit for Judah, 
probably imported from Assyria. Altars 
to the sun, moon, principal stars and the 
zodiac, on which incense was burned, were 
erected, sometimes on housetops, sometires 
on the ground. 


4,5. Built altars in the house of the 
Lerd — in its enclosure, probably. No more 
daring sacrilege could be imagined. Two 
courts —the higher, reserved tor tbe 
priests, and the lower or court of the peo- 
ple. Ahaziah, the twelfth king of Judah, 
had been guilty of a similar aftrout to Je- 
hovah (see 2 Chron. 26: 16). 


6. Caused (R. V., ‘* made ’’) his. chil- 
dren to pass through the fire — practiced 
Moloch-worship. Moloch was an Ammon- 
ite god; his image was made ct brass and 
heated by fires built inside. Children were 
fastened to the outstretched arms and slow- 
ly roasted to death. Valley of theson of 
Hinnom — “a ravine in the south and 
west of Jerusalem, the southeast extremity 
of which had the name of Tophet. Because 
of the horrors which had been perpetrated 
there, the place was defiled, and converted 
into a receptacle of all that was foul and of- 
tensive, for the destruction of which con- 
stant fires were kept burning. For this 
reason the name Ge Hinnom, modified into 
Gehenna, came to be employed to designate 
the region of eternal torment’? (Lumby), 
Observed times (R. V., “‘ practiced au- 
gury ’’) — determined by omens (from 
sounds, flight of birds, etc.) whether certain 
days were favorable for trade, travel, etc., 
or otherwise. Used enchantments — “ an 
unwarranted prying into the future by 
magical arts” (Doherty). Used witch. 
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craft (R. V., “‘ practiced sorcery "). —*' Th» 
Hebrew word is said to mean, ‘ to make a 
magic brew with shredded herbs’ ” (Can). 
bridge Bible), Dealt with a familiar 
spirit (R. V., ‘dealt with them that had 
familiar spirits ’’) — as Saul dealt with the 
witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28: 8) ; the Septua. 
gint renders the Hebrew word by a Greek 
term meaning ventriloquist. Wizards — 
those ‘hought to be preternaturally wise. 


7, 8 A carved (R. V., “the graven ”) 
image ...in the house of God — * the 
graven image of Asherah ” (2 Kings 21 : 7), 
**a wooden carving of shameful shape and 
meaning, doubtless worshiped with licen. 
tious orgies, even in the house of God, ded. 
icated to all pure and ennobling thoughts ” 
(Peloubet). This was ‘' the climax of his 
vicious and criminal procedure.” Of 
which God had said. — See 2 Sam. 7: 10 13, 
25 29; 1 Kings 8: 29: 9:39; Psa. 182: 13, 14, 
Neither will I any more remove, — Their 
national permanency was conditioned upon 
their allegiance to Jehovah. 


9. So Manasseh made Judah ... to 
err. — He was the responsible party. The 
people followed their king. Worse than 
the heathen (R. V., ‘* did evil more than 
did the nations ’’). — They out-heathened 
the heathen in the idolatries and licentious- 
ness for which the latter had been de- 
stroyed. The supplanters were viler than 
those whom they supplanted. 


10. The Lord spake to Manasseh —“ by 
his servants the prophets ”’ (2 Kings 21 ; 10). 
They assured him that God would bring 
upon the people such evil as would “ cause 
both the ears of him that heard it to tingle,” 
and that He would “ wipe Jerugalem as a 





Changed husband 
Wife Made Wise Cha ge in Food 


Change of diet is the only way to really 
cure stomach and bowel trouble. 

A woman says: “* My husband had dys- 
pepsia when we were married, and had 
suffered trom it for several years. It was 
almost impossible to find anything he could 
eat without bad results. 

“TI thought this was largely due to the 
use of coffee, and persuaded him to discon- 
tinue it. He did so,and began to drink 
Postum Food Coffee. The change did him 
good from the beginning; his digestion 
itaproved, he suffered much less from his 
nervousness, and when he added Grape- 
Nuts food to his diet, he was soon entirely 
cured. 

** My friend, Mrs. —— ——, of Vicksburg 
— my former home — had become a nervous 
wreck also from dyspepsia. Medicines had 
no effect, neither did travel help her. On 
my last visit home some months ago, I 
persuaded her to use Grape-Nuts food. She 
was in despair, and consented. She stuck 
to it until it restored her health so com- 
pletely that she is now the most enthusias- 
tic friend of Grape-Nuts that I ever knew. 
She eats it with cream ordry, just as it 
comes from the package; keeps it in her 
room, and eats it whenever she feels like 
it. 

* T began eating Grape-Nuts food mysell 
when my baby was two months old, and I 
don’t know what I should have done with- 
outit. My appetite was gone, I was weak 
and nervous, and afforded but very little 
nourishment for the child. The Grape- Nuts 
food, of which I soon grew very fond, 
speedily set all this right again, and the 
baby grew healthful, rosy and beautiful as 
‘a mother could wish. He is two years old 
now, and eats Grape-Nuts tood himself. I 
wish every tired young mother knew of the 
good that Grape-Nuts would do her.” 

Names given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s .a reason. 
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man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turnin 
it upside down.” Would not hearken 
(R. V., “* gave no heed ’’), — They despised 
the warnings and killed those who uttered 
them. Tradition says that Isaiah was one 
ot these. “ The finest oracles of Micah 
6:1-7) were probably uttered in the reign 
ot Manasseh... Perhaps in Micah7:17 
we catch the echoes of the R3ign of Terror ” 
(Farrar). 

11. Wherefore the Lord brought upon 
them. — He either abandoned the peoplie to 
their own devices, so that by some provo- 
cation they excited Assyrian hostility ; or 
He permitted this fierce nation to include 
Jerusalem in its lust of conquest unhin- 
dered by Him. The captains, — Esar. had. 
don was too busy, probably, to make the 
expedition in person. Which took Ma. 
nasseh among the thorns(R. V., “in 
chains”). — The king apparently made no 
resistance. The life he tiled was not cal- 
culated to make a warrior of him. Carried 
him to Babylon — humbled and degraded. 


12. When he was in affliction (R. V., 
‘*in distress ’’). — Things looked different- 
ly then. He came to himself then. Be. 
sought the Lord.— No idol could help 
him now. Humbled himself greatly be. 
before the god of his fathers, — In the 
Apocrypha we find recorded the ‘‘ Prayer 
ot Manasseh.’’ It seems to have expressed 
his honest contrition, in words like the fol- 
lowing: ‘* Thou, O Lord, according to the 
abundance ot Thy goodness, hast promised 
repentance and forgiveness to them that 
have sinned against Thee. Thou hast ap- 
pointed repentance for me, the sinner ; for 
I have sinned above the number of the 
sands of the sea. Now therefore 1 bow the 
knee of my heart imploring Thy grace. 
And I will praise Thee continualiy, all the 
days of my life.” 


‘*May it not be that memory flashed into his 
mind truth which had been learned at home 
when he was a child? Many another man has 
been converted by such means: like the soldier 
fatally wounded in the Civil War who, as he lay 
dying, recalled vividly a sermon heard twenty 
years. before and forgotten entirely, but which 
now sbowed him the way of salvation, Itisa 
motive to Christian nurture that in many such 
instances seed sown in childhood, after lying 
buried for a generation, finally comes to life and 
bears blessed fruit’ (Holmes). 


13, He was entreated of him, — “ If we 
confess eur sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive.” ‘* He is a very present help in 
trouble.’’ “ He delighteth in mercy.’’ 
Srought him again to Jerusalem, — 
However his release and restoration were 
effected, whether by the death of Esar- 
haddon or by some other unexpected in- 
cident, God was behind it all. Manasseh 
knew that the Lord he was God, — “ He 
received that revelation of the divine char- 
acter which comes alone through a regen- 
erate life ’’ (Holmes). 


Manasseh is unique alike in extreme wicked- 
ness, Sincere penitence, and thorough reforma- 
tion. The reformation of Julius Cesar or of our 
Henry V., or, to take a different class of in- 
stances, the conversion of St. Paul, was nothing 
compared to the conversion of Manasseh. It 
was as though Herod the ‘sreat or Cesar Borgia 
had been checked midway in a career of cruelty 
and vice, and had thenceforward lived pure and 
holy lives, glorifying God by ministering to 
their fellowmen. Such a repentance gives us 
hope for the most abandoned (Professor Ben- 
fett). 


IV Ilustrative 


Jeremiah may have had Manasseh in 
mind when he wrote: “ The sin of Judah 
is written with a pen of iron, and with the 
point of a diamond.” The repentant king 
found that true. He was powerless to im- 
part penitence to his people; his edicts 
could not eradicate their idolatry and 
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Eastman Memorial Hall, 








East Greenwich Academy 


The Eastman Memorial Hall, exclusively for young ladies, was begun in July, 1904; and fin- 
ished in February, 1905. The entire cost, including baating, plumbing and lighting, was $21,500. It 
provides dormitory xnd study rooms for fifty persons. On the first floor are large and conven- 
lently arranged reception rooms; on the second floor are accommodations for the two literary 
societies ; on the third floor is situated the assembly room, with a superb outlook upon the beau- 
tiful Narragansett ; on the fourth floor is the hospital, with every convenience for the care of 
patients. In the basement, which is twelve feet high, are the laundry facilities and a fine gymna- 


sium for physical culture work. 





breathe into them a spirit of true worship ; 


he vould not regain their confidence and 
esteem. He was not buried in the royal 
sepulchre, but in his own private garden ; 
and the rabbis said, aiter he had gone, that 
he was one of three kings, the others being 
Jeroboam and Ahab, who could have no 
partin the life of the redeemed. Yet over 
against their bard judgment he was privi. 
leged to set the promise which perhaps he 
had heard irom Isaiah’s own lips: ** Let 
the wicked torsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him.”’ This, then, seems to be 
the lesson of this life: abounding sin, 
abounding repentance, abounding pardon. 
Here is hope for all sinners (T. J. Holmes), 





Deaconess Doings 


—In England deaconesses who have been 
in the service twelve years receive the ‘True 
badge’’—a bar pin bearing the word “ True.” 


— An eight-months old baby boy from Chi- 
cago was received as the first charge of the 
Deaconess Baby Fold at Normal, Ill. 


— The deaconesses of the Milwaukee Home 
attended the Epworth International Conven- 
tion at Denver in a body, the board Kindly fur- 
nishing the transportation. 


— Bishop Merrill conducted the Sunday 
afternoon services at the Chicago Old Pecple’s 
Home, June 18 His fine sermon was much 
enjoyed by the members of the Home. 


— A deaconess in Cleveland, Ohio, bas or- 
ganized a Home Department Sunday-school 
class among the nurses of Huron Street Hospi- 
tal. Since the work began there has been a 
marked improvement in the tone of the insti- 
tution. So says the superintendent. 


— The Invalid Caoildren’s Home at Verbank, 
N. Y., has received its regular company of 
little patients sent out each summer from New 
York city. This addition to the family in- 
creases the number of children cared for to 
more than forty. 


— Harris Hall Club for young women ob- 
served its fifth anniversary, June 15, by a 
pleasant dinner given to its members and 
friends, Dr. W. A. Quayle, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, Chicago, made @ short address. Since 





its opening in 1900, 1,700 young women have 
beer accommodated. 


—— Seattle General Hospital has been filled 
to its utmost capacity the past year, and pa- 
tients bave been turned away for lack of room. 
The building has recently been remodeled and 
an addition built. 


— A night schoo) was condacted by deacon- 
esses last winter and spring with unusual suc- 
cess in the Lialian district of New York city. 
Six were enrolled at the beginning of the school, 
but before its close thirty-three men were in 
regular attendance. Thirty were converted 
through the influence of the earnest women 
who managed the schoul, and are now mem- 
bers of the church. 


— An orphanage has just been opened by 
deaconesses at Pueblo, Col. Ten children are 
being cared for temporarily in one of the cot- 
tages,and plans are now maturing for a per- 
manent home. Beds have been donated by 
several churches, and a room was furnished by 
the Philanthropic Club. The pastors of the 
city are giving special attention to the estab- 
lishing of this Home. 


— The William Deering School at the Dea- 
copness Orpbanage, Lake Bluff, Ill., completed 
its first year’s work, Jane 22. In the three 
rooms 116 children, ranging from beginners to 
sixth grade, were enrolled. The progress made 
by the pupils is encouraging. One of the chil- 
dren whose insatiable thirst for snowledge is a 
constant delight to his teacher characterized 
the work of the school by saying: ‘Seems as if 
our work in school ie just like the change from 
winter to spring —one day doesn’t seem to 
make much difference, but in all the days you 
learn a lot.”’ 











Cancer of the Breast 


So many people are dying of this terrible dis- 
ease! The disease is increasing with wonderful 
rapidity. Mrs. B. F. Southard, of Buffalo, Mo., 
has recently recuvered from a most advanced 
stage of this disease by the Oil treatment of Dr. 
Bye, of Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Nancy F. Bil- 
lings, of West Bridgewater, Mass., was cured by 
home treatment. Persons afflicted should 
write Dr. Bye for 1]12-page illustrated book on 
the treatment of cancer in its various forms. 
Address Dr. BYE, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Convention 


Denver, Colorado, July 6-10 


| om favored us 
En Route 


with bright skies, warm sunshine, and 
even an east wind to temper the heat, as we 
left the North Station on Monday, July 3, 
for the International Epworth League Con- 
vention. The cars were not very well filled 
when we started, although there was one 
squad of nine from Maine who had already 
had a piece of their journey. At almost 
every stop from Boston to Syracuse, how- 
ever, we added to our party until the full 
quota was on board. We had two cars to 
ourselves — one a regular Pullman, the 
other a tourist sleeper. The whole journey 
was very pleasant. Three or four showers 
helped to keep down the dust, and most of 
the time the sun shone and the atmosphere 
was clear, giving the travelers a splendid 
view of the country threugh which the 
train was taking them. Just before reach- 
ing Chicago our car was detached trom the 
train and taken around to the tracks of the 
Northwestern Railroad, thus giving us a 
better idea of the suburbs and outlying 
portions of Chicago than most travelers 
have. An automobile ride through Lincoln 
Park and along the lake front in Chicago 
gave us a view of many of the finest resi- 
dences in Chicago and of the provisions for 
recreation which are afforded by the 
Windy City for its inhabitants. We missed 
most of the noisy part of the celebration of 
the Fourth, but no complaints were heard ! 

Duriag Wednesday we were crossing 
Iowa. New England farmers would never 
return to their native States if they could 
see these superb farms — acre aiter acre of 
rich dark soil, with wheat and corn grow- 
ing luxuriantly. Every farm looked 
thrifty. It has all the appearance of a pros- 
perous State. Cattle and hogs were much 
in evidence in Nebraska and Colorado 
fields, although as we drew nearer to Den- 
ver the soil became much poorer, and little 
by way of cultivation was apparently done 
except near the river by the irrigating 
ditches or with the aid of the windmills 
that were visible occasionally. We saw 
something of the ‘‘ Great American Desert ”’ 
in the eastern part of this State. 

As we neared Denver the mountains that 
make the State famous began to raise tbeir 
heads in the west, and with the snows of 
the winter in their ravines reminded us 
that Denver itself is almost a mile in alti- 
tude above sea level. Forty-six miles from 
Denver we were met by a delegation who 
gave us each a badgejand a card of printed 
directions, that every one might know 
where to go and what street-car line to 
take. 


‘New England Headquarters 


was in North Denverat the handscme stone 
Asbury Church. Here 97 delegates from 
New England registered, as follows : 


From Maine — Rev. M. F. Bridgham, Patten ; 
Miss Nanaie E. Brown, South Portland ; Miss 
Annie B. Case, Lubec; Miss Abbie A. Chandler, 
Dexter ; Mrs. Ada C. Fisher, South Portland ; 
Mrs. N. Geddes Fiske, Rockland; Miss Louise 
Fiske, Rockland; Miss Kathleen Fiske, Rock- 
land ; Miss C. A. Higgins, Portland ; Miss M. P. 
Higgins, Portland ; Rev.and Mrs. W. A. Luce, 
Columbia Falls; Miss Mary A. McKay, Cam- 
den ; Miss Minnie E. Nutter, Portland. 

From New Hampsbire— Ernest C. Brett, 
Keene; Rev. E.8. Coller, Antrim; Rev. C. C, 
Garland, Claremont ; Scott E. Williams, Keene ; 
Ohbariles H. Brown, Littleton. 

From Massachusetts — Joseph E. Allen, 
Gloucester; Ernest W. Anderson, Brockton ; 
Miss A.C. Balcom, Springfield ; Miss Bertha OC. 
Bixby, West Groton Miss Frances A. Carnes, 
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Attleboro ; Charles Morse, Haverhill; Mrs. Ida 
Clark, Malden ; Miss Corinne A. Coburn, Lynn ; 
Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Deetz, Haverhill ; Miss Ber- 
tha M. Dempsey,Fitchburg ; Miss Jessie Banfield, 
Haverhill; Mrs. Carrie H. Durgin, Wollaston ; 
Miss Florence Etman, Pittsfield ; Miss Edwards, 
Springfield; Miss Louise Hanson, Stonebam ; 
R. L. Harris, Northampton ; Miss Henrietta F. 
Johnson, Roslindale ; Herbert C. Little, Haver- 
hill; Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Lovell, Maldea ; Miss 
Sadie C. MacDuugell, Malden; Mrs. R. B. 
McKenzie, Lawrence; H. Lester Newhall, 
Brockton; Mrs. M. H. Nichols, Lynn; Miss 
Emma T. Norris, Brockton ; William B. Oliver, 
Boston : Miss Nellie H. Paul, East Saugus ; Miss 
Alice Pendleton, Malden ; Miss Carrie E. Per- 
Kins, Salem ; Rev.and Mrs, J. O. Randall, At- 
tleboro ; Miss Nancy E. Read, Boston; Miss 
Mabelle F.Small, Brockton ; Chas. H. Sullivan, 
Cambridge ; Miss Charlotte 8S. Taylor, Attle- 
boro ; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Towle, Concord ; Miss 
Helen Towle, Concord; Miss ©. Bernice Town- 
send, Lynn ; Miss Martha Ward, Malden ; Miss 
Sarah E. Ward, Maiden; Geo. E. Whitaker, 
Somerville; Miss Clara M. Witt, Granby; Miss 
Olive M. Wright, Pittsfield ; Mrs. Geo. E. Yah- 
nig, Holbrook ; Herbert H. Yahnig, Holbrook ; 
Rev. and Mrs. E. M. Antrim, Springfield ; Mrs. 
Allen, Boston; Miss Goodman, Boston; Miss 
Saidee Goodman, Boston; Mr. Ober, Melrose ; 
Howard 8. Wilkinson, Newburyport; Charles 
Conant, Dorchester. 

From Vermont—Mrs. F. W. Buiesonette, 
Shelburne; Rev. and Mrs. I. P. Chase, Piain- 
field; Rev. Clarence Miller, Rupert; Mrs. D. L. 
Sanders, Barre; Miss Gladys Sanders, Mont- 
pelier ; Mrs. J. O. Sowden and child, Barre ; Mrs. 
C. P. Taplin, Highgate; Mrs. 8. B. Currier. High- 
gate. 

From Khode Island—James 8. Curran, 
Providence; Miss Louisa E. Dawley, Provi- 
dence; Richard E. Hamlin, Providence ; Miss 
B. Marion Hope, Providence; Miss Hattie 
Hughes, Pawtucket ; Miss Charlotte E. Joslin, 
Woonsocket, Miss Maude Skerry, Providence ; 
N. E. White, Providence. 

From Connecticut — Harvey L. Brown, New 
Haven; J. Paul Kaufman, Norwich; Walter 
W. Keeney, Manchester; Mrs. B. Neff, Port- 
land; Charlies H. Neff, Portiacd; Mise Ella M. 
Stanley, Highland Park; Rev. W. F. Taylor, 
Manchester. 

These from New York were in our party a8 
we traveled out.— Rev. Fred W. Adams, Sche- 
nectady ; Rev. A. D. Angell, Broadalbin ; John 
Babcock, Selkirk; Rev. Edgar H. Brown, 
Albany; O. F. Conable, Fultonville; Lewis A. 
Featon, Broadalbin; Rev. John L. Fort, Jr., 
Albany; Mies E. Helen Hannahs, Albany ; 
Mrs. D. S. Harris, W. Chazy; D. P. Harris, W. 
Chazy ; Rev. C. L. Jenkins, Greenfield Centre ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frang Lanning, Herkimer; Miss 
Caroline A. Sill, Albany; ‘Rev. Geo. K. Stat- 
bam, Granville. 

H. R. Stephens, of Asheville, N. C., was 
our efficient guide trom Boston to Denver. 

Upon registration assignments for lodg- 
ing and meals were made for those who de- 
sired. Arrangements had been made for 
five hundred New England visitors, and 
many kind Denver people were disappoint- 
ed that no persons could be sent to them. 

The next place to visit was general head- 
quarters, where all'so. ts of information on 
all sorts of subjects was cheerfully given. 
Here was the general post-office and place 
for telegrams. Here was opportunity to 
purchase tickets for the excursions of next 
week. Here were uniformed girls and buys, 
maidens and youths, who sprang to be of 
use as soon as they saw the look of ques- 
tion in the face. 


The Convention 


The opening services of the convention 
were held at 10 a. mM. on Thursday. To 
packed houses filled with enthusiastic 
young soldiers of the Cross the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the city, and tal- 
ented Congreseman Bonynge, gave in fit- 
ting and eloquent words the welcome of the 


State and city to the gathered hosts. Ip 
each place, also, a representative of loca] 
Methodism gave a similar welcome. Ip 
acknowledgment of theseSwere responses 
by representatives offsthe young people 
themselves — from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rev. H. D. Atchison, D. D., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, Rev. W.S. Matthews, D. D., 
ot Berkeley, Cal., and Rev. A. E. Craig, 
D. D., of Ottumwa, Iowa; for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Rev. H. M. Du- 
Bose, D. D., of Nashville,;Fla., Rev. A. F. 
Watkins, D. D., ot Jackson,|Miss., and Rey. 
T. N. Ivey, D. D., of Raleigh, N. C. ; for the 
Methodist Church of Canada, Rev. G. F. 
Salton, Ph. B., of Ottawa, Ont., Rev. S. D. 
Chown, D. D., of Toronto, Ont., and Rev. 
I. Tovell, D. D., of Toronto, Ont. 

The meeting at Trinity Church was pre- 
sided over by Bishop J. F. Berry, pres- 
ident of the Epworth League ; that in the 
Coliseum Hall by Rev. Stephen J. Herben. 
editor of the Epworth Herald ; and that in 
the Central Presbyterian Church by Rev. A. 
C. Crews, general secretary ot the Epworth 
League of Canada. A telegram ot apprecia- 
tion and best wishes was read trom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and letters trom Bishop W. 
F. Mallalieu, Bishop T. B. Neely ot South 
America, and Dr. A.O. Mansell, acting gen- 
eral secretary of the Epworth League of 
India. Bishop Berry said, in part: ‘ Let 
us let recreation and thoughts of having a 
good time pass for the present, and let the 
Denver Convention go down in church 
history as the great revival convention.” 
Mayor Speer: “Success is wrongfully 
measured by dollars. The love, confidence, 
kind words and good opinion of friends 
and acquaintances have more true value 
than all the gold in our mountains without 
them.’”” Congressman Bonynge: ‘ Take 
your motto, ‘ Look up, Lift up,’ and stand 
in front of those snowy peaks of the 
Rockies and you can never look high 
enough to imagine in what regard we hold 
your grand organization.” 


Thursday Afternoon 


The key-thought for the afternoon serv- 
ices was ‘“‘ Evangelism,’ and addresses on 
this subject were simultaneously given in 
the three great asse-ubly places. “ Evan- 
gelism the Need of the Hour,” was the 
theme of Rev. S. F. Stout, of St. Paul, 
Minn., at Trinity Church; of Rev. John 
Handley, D. D., of Long Branch, N. J., at 
the Coliseum ; and of Rev. Joshua Stans- 
field, D. D., ot Indianapolis, at the Presby- 
terian Church. These were followed by 
addresses on “‘ Young Life in the Church,” 
by Rev. W. T. G. Brown, of Kingston, Ont., 
in Trinity Church ; by Rev. W. F. Packard, 
D. D., of Hannibal, Mo., in the Coliseum ; 
and by Rev. C. K. Jennoss, of Berkeley, 
Cal., in the Presbyterian Church. The 
final addresses in these places were on 
“Soul Winners — their Equipment and 
Work,” by Rev. Fred W. Adams, D. D., of 
Schenectady, N. Y., in Trinity Church ; by 
Rev. Richard Hobbs, of Strathroy, Ont., in 
the Coliseum ; and by Kev. J. H. Young, 
D. D., of St. Louis, Mo.,in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Rev. John Handley said: 
“The darkest hour in the history of the. 
church since the day ot Pentecost was the 
last two decades of the last century. Pro- 
portionately fewer people were won for the 
Christian religion than ever before. But 
the morning cometh. On all sides, from 
India, Atrica, Philippines, Australia, Lon- 
don, Wales, and scores of our States, re- 
vivals have been in progress. Take POsses- 
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sion of God’s grace and get into your place 
and do your duty there,” 

Rev. F. W. Adams: “ Learn the meaning 
of a lost soul. Study the lives of men who 
have been powers for good. Know Christ, 
and then do things. Practice three things 
_the presence of God by private devo- 
tions, personal work by covrageously do- 
ing for Christ, and the fellowship with 
Christ by the indwelling Spirit. Get the 
supreme passion of showing out in your 
living the spirit of Christ himself.” 


Thursday Evening 


Three very crowded services were held. 
One of the places was so packed that an 
hour was lost trying to induce those in 
aisles and passageways to go elsewhere. 
At the Coliseum Bishop Hendrix, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, spoke. 
He said: “Christ never allowed for a 
preaking-point in man. Granite has a 
crushing point, but man has none. Thus 
He fitted him for life work. God takes 
a man who is repentant and puts new 
powerin him. Man’s distrust of man has 
worked many wrongs. Man should be 
measured by the services he renders others 
in their behalf. It is the marvel of the 
world how men, not seeing the infinite, but 
believing, struggle on and accomplish 
their purposes.”’ 

At the Presbyterian Church Rev. Dr. W. 
A. Quayle, of Chicago, spoke on ‘“ The 
Mount of God.” It had to do with attain - 
ment of strength through suffering, with 
refinement of Christian character through 
fires of adversity. It was vibrant with 
optimism over the possibilities of the hu- 
man soul, and joyfully prophetic of the 
high rewards to the earnest human search 
tor the divine. 

At Trinity Church Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, of London, spoke on “The Busi- 
ness of Religion.’’ ‘It is not a question so 
much of what a man eats as what he does 
withit. Liveaday at a time. God gives 
us a8 much as we can take care of — a day 
ata time. Be sure you are on, the right 
road. God can make as good a saint out 
ot weak people as out of strong. Hecan 
do more for weak people. Jesus Christ 
can never do more for me than He has 
done except as I receive Him. Take these 
rules tor living: 1. Get a good start; 2 
Put the word in the right place; 3. Pray 
tor what you want; 4. Take a bit of din. 
ner for the soul; 5. End theday right. In 
your praying be honest with God; call 
things by their right names.’”’ The great 
audience hung breathless on his words, 
and at the close united in singing two 
verses each of ** America ”’ and ‘*God Save 
the King,’’ 

Friday Morning 


The early morning service, led by Bishop 
Berry, began promptly at 6.30, and was 
attended by 1,800 people. The topic was, 
* Private Communion with God Every 
Day.” The whole audience was lifted 
spiritually into a plane of consecration to 
God tor service. 

Six departmental conferences were held 
this morning. That at Trinity Church, on 
the “Missionary Work of the Leagus,”’ 
was especially thronged. Mrs. F. O. 
Stephenson, of Toronto, spoke on “ Mis- 
sionary Study Classes and How to Run 
Them;” Prof. S. H. Thompson, of 
Chuckey, Tenn., on “The Missionary 
Committee ;’? Mr. J. M. Denyes, of Whit- 
by, Ont., on “ Missionary Literature ;’’ 
and Rev. Henry Trawick, of Birmingham, 
Ala., on “Christian Stewardship.”” Wm. 
B. Oliver, of Boston, conducted a question 
drawer, and showed a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject that enabled him to 
give concise, logical and informational 
answers to the large number of questions. 
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His answer to the question: ‘“‘ How shall 
we raise money for missions?’ ‘' Don’t 
raise money, give ‘it,’ brought hearty re- 
sponse. 

At Coliseum Hall was held a conference 
on Spiritual Work, with addresses on 
** Devotional Meeting as a Means ot Spirit- 
ual Culture,’ ** Devotional Meeting as a 
Means of Saving Young People,” ‘Our 
Chapter a Spiritual Force,’’ and ‘‘The 
Leader and his Difficulties.” 

The Literary and Social conference at 
the Presbyterian Church considered both 
of these factors in League work. Miss 
Hattie Wordswell, ot Buffalo, told an in- 
teresting story of how a city church car- 
ried out a unique Bible study experiment. 
The discussion here drifted into the amuse- 
ment question. 

A very interesting and helpful Junior 
conference was held at Grace Church,a 
Pastors’ conference at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and a conference on Sum- 
mer schools at St. Paul’s Church (Church 
South). All of these departmental meet- 
ings impressed the visitor as attended by 
delegates who were anxious to learn the 
best methods, that the work awaiting them 
might be most successfully done, 


Friday Afternoon 


The topic for all meetings this afternoon 
was, “The Problems We Face ;’’ and the 
topics upon which addresses were given at 
the three mass meetings were: ‘“ The Sab- 
bath — Shall it be Sacred or Secular?” 
“Our Foreign Populations,” ** The Church- 
less Masses, (a) in the Cities, (6) in Camp 
and Mine.” Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of St. 
Louis, was one of the speakers on the first 
subject, and said, inipart: ‘* We gain noth- 
ing by insisting on a distinction of sacred 
and secular as applied to days. These 
terms belong to men, not to things. We 
gain nothing by being puritanical. Sab- 
bath desecration is not new, but it will not 
be cured by repression. We must lift up 
the good things that the Sabbath stands for, 
so that the people will want it. It stands 
for freedom from toil. It makes possible 
the maintenance of a working tone and 
counts for advancement in the pubiic 
health. Certain kinds of labor are neves- 
sary, but we as Christians should watch 
that we have none done for us needlessly. 
Let the Golden Rule apply here. Man 
needs the Sabbath tor his spiritual welfare 
as well as for his physical. Too many live 
as though they had no soul. When the first 
thing to do on the Lord’s day is to realize 
the presence of God in the heart, the balance 
of the day will be properly looked after.’’ 

Among the speakers on “* The Churchless 
Masses’ was Mr. S. H. Hadley, ot New 
York, whose experiences as a worker tor 
many years in the Jerry McAuley Mission 
in New York city moved the audience re- 
pestedly from laughter totears. His own 
experience of conversion and those of others 
which he gave, emphasized in a prac- 
tical way that God loves the sinner and 
Christianity has a wonderful power to re- 
form men. 


Friday Evening 


Bishop C. B. Galloway, of Jackson, Miss., 
and Rev. J. L. McLaaghlin, of Manila, ad- 
dressed a great congregation in Trinity 
Church. Mr. McLaughlin gavea very en- 
couraging report of what the Methodist 
Church is doing in the Philippines. Bishop 
Galloway made a wonderful address. He 
said : ** Love of country is purified and inten- 
sified by religion, and the ballot is as holy 
as the common book of prayer. The virtues 
of heart are greater than the powers of 
crown or sceptre. We do not want an oli- 
garchy of the arrogant rich. Make politics 
a profession.’”’ He paid glowing tributes to 
Lincoln, McKinley and Roosevelt. 
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The speakers at the Coliseum were Rev. 
H. Wigle, of Winnipeg, Man., and Dr. D.S. 
Spencer, of Tokyo, Japan. Dr. Spencer 
dwelt on the education, religion and social 
life of Japan. Japan is now in a crisis, as 
the nation has drifted away from the old 
religion. Shall it become Christian ? 

At the Presbyterian Church the principal 
speaker was Bishop H. W. Warren, of Den- 
ver. Rev. W. B. Murrah, of Jackson, Mise., 
also spoke here. Bishop Warren told of the 
wonderful growth of the Christian religion 
among the heathen nations, especially in 
India and China. God commands us to still 
further spread the knowledge of His king- 
dom and promises success. Livingstone 
said God only had one Son, and He was a. 
missionary. As Christ came as a physi- 
cian, teacher, and Saviour, so we go to for- 
eign lands to heal, to teach, to save. As 
he drew illustrations from his visits to 
India and the Philippines, the audience 
increased in faith that all the people should 
yet acknowledge our Christ. 


Saturday Morning 


Bishop Berry conducted an early service, 
the keynote of which was, “ Consecrated 
for Service ’’ — a consecration so complete 
that no experience of the future shall 
turn the purpose from practical Christian 
activity. 

The subject for consideration this morn- 
ing was, “ Personal Servics,”’ and the topics 
on which addresses were made were: 
“ Personal Spiritual Experience,’ “ Per- 
sonal Responsibility for the Unsaved,” 
“* How may God Use Me in Personal Serv- 
ice?” and “ Fellow Workers’ Covenant.” 
This program was tollowed closely in eavh 
of the mass meetings. The speakers at 
Trinity Church were: Rev. Ur, Merton S. 
Rice, Duluth, Minn.; Rev. F. 8. Parker, 
D. D., Nashville, Tenn. ; Kev. C. A. Sykes, 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., Canada; Rev. Parker 
Shields, Quincy, Ili. At Central Presbyte- 
rian addresses were made by Rev. D. A. 
Moir, St. Catharine’s, Ont. ; Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Lovett, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. J. A. Taylor, 
Mt. Vernon, Ill.; Rev. Dr. T. S. Hender- 
son, Stamford, Conn. At the Coliseum the 
speakers were: Rev. M. E. Swartz, Patton, 
Pa.; Rev. J. W. Taylor, Aberdeen, S. D.; 
Rey. S. H. Hadley, New York city; Rev. 
W. J. Calfee, Kansas City, Kan. These 
three services led the audiences to a wider 
and fuller grasp of the part the individual 
plays in the salvation of the world, and at 


COMES A TIME 
When Coffee Shows what it has been Doing 


** Of late years coffee has disagreed with 
me,” writes a matron from Rome, N. Y.; 
“it’s lightest punishment was to make me 
‘logy ’ and dizzy, and it seemed to thicken 
up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my 
stomach completely, destroying my appe- 
tite and making me nervous and irritable, 
and sent me to my bed. After one of these 
attacks,in which I nearly lost my life, I 
concluded to quit and try Postum Food 
Coffee. 

* It went right to the spot. I found it not 
only a most palatable and refreshing bev- 
erage, but a food as well. All my ailments, 
the ‘ loginess’ and dizziness, the unsatis- 
factory condition of my blood, my nervous- 
ness and irritability, disappeared in short 
order, and my sorely afflicted stomach be- 
gan quickly to recover. I began to rebuild, 
and have steadily continued until now. 
Have a good appetite, and am rejoicing in 
sound health, which I owe to the use of 
Postum Food Coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “* The Road to Well- 
ville,” found in each package. 
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the close of eack meeting a blank “ cove- 
nant’’ was distributed, with request that it 
be prayed over and then signed, and tbat 
the Leaguers present obtain as many at 
home to sign as possible. Rev. J. W. Tay- 
lor, at the Coliseum, said: ‘* The sweetest 
joy a man can know is to help a brother 
out of darkness and bring a sinner to a for- 
giving Ubrist. I would rather be a mis. 
sionary than to have any office in the gift 
ot the church. Helping a soul find God is 
the greatest joy in the universe.’”’ Rev. T. 
S. Henderson, at the Presbyterian Church, 
spoke on method of obtaining power tor 
personal work, basing his words on Elisha’s 
experience in parting from Elijah: 1. He 
requested it; 2. It was conditionally grant- 
ed; 3. He renounced seli; 4 He claimed 
the power; 5. He used it; 6. It was ac- 
knowledged by others. 


Saturday Afternoon 


The aiternoon was given up to sight. see- 
ing. No meetings were held, and special 
excursions had been arranged. The rail- 
roads evidently had all they could attend 
to, and some of the young people did not 
get back until after midnight, but no acci- 
dents marred the day, and the wonders of 
nature as we saw them but emphasized 
the marvelous resources of God and the 
wondertul ingenuity of man. 


Saturday Evening 


Not all went on the longer excursions, or, 
ii they did, they returned more promptly, 
for three well attended meetings were held 
in the evenivg, on * Citizenship.” That at 
Trinity Church was addressed by Rev. S. 
D. Chown, Toronto, on ** Manhood and Cit- 
izenship,” and by Miss Isabella Horton, 
Chicago, on “ Woman and Service.” At 
the Presbyterian Church the speakers were 
Rev. Herbert Welch, president ot Ohio Wes 
leyan, and Rev. James Allen, Toronto, on 
** Educaticn and Culture.”’ At the Colise- 
um the subject was * Temperance,” and 
the speakers were Rev. S. A. Bright, D. D., 
Junction City, Kan.,and Bishops Galloway 
and Wilson. These addresses were tully 
in line with the advanced stand of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chur«h on this sub- 
ject, and being given in a wide open city — 
tor such Denver +tems to be—it was a 
diréct message in a needed place. 

There were a few light showers today, 
but it did not quench the enthusiasm nor 
lessen the attendance. 


Sunday Morning 


The weather was beautitul, and under 
skies tull of suntehive it was but natural 
that the gorepel message of sunshine and 
joy should have a ready reception. 

No convention services were beld in the 
morning, but the twenty five Methodist 
churcbes of the city and veighboring towns 
and twenty other pul pits were occupied by 
distinguished visitors At the various 
Methodist churches love-feasts preceded 
the morning preaching services. These 
were helpiul and inspiring. Your reporter 
was present at that be)d in Trinity Church, 
and found it the best he hai ever attended. 
It was led by Rev. Dr. Nicholson, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. J.S. Montgomery, pastor. A 
masterly sermon was preached here by 
Bishop Galloway on * Effect of Christian- 
ity on the World.’”’ It gave a new concep- 
tion of God — an omnipotent God, guided 
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by infinite love. It gave a new idea of 
man ; a new conception of man’s duty to 
man;a new conception of childhood, of 
womanhood and motherhood ; of relations 
of nations to each other. This stream of 
Christianity is deepening, and it means the 
deepening of our own lives; and it will 
grow until it reaches the ends ot the earth.’’ 


Sunday Afternoon 


Six mass meetings were held. Two were 
men’s meetings, one a young people’s meet- 
ing,one a motheis’ meeting, and two junior 
raliies. All places were well filled, and all 
the programs were well carried out. At 
the meeting in the Coliseum s. H. Hadley, 
ot New York city, mightily movec on the 
hearts of the men as he told experiences 
from his work in the mission. Again and 
again men wept as he told of the wonder 
tul salvation ot men and women trom lives 
of drunkenness and shame to usefulness as 
Cbhristiavs for their tellowmen. Bishop 
Wilson was the last speaker, closing the 
meeting with a stirring appeal tor the en- 
thronement of Christ in the individual 
heart of each man present. 

The Mothers’ Meeting was addressed by 
three elect sisters whose counsel, cheer and 
inspiration will long continue with those 
who heard them. 

Much might be written of the other rallies, 
but space will not permit. They were wor- 
thy of elaborate reports. The children were 
delighted at the Junior rallies. What 
nobler work is being done than this guiding 
of the grc wing thoughts of the uext gener- 
ation? What a pity that so many parents 
are wiliing to delegate this telicate aad im. 
portant task to others! 


Sunday Evening 


At each ot the evening meetings resolu- 


tions were read and enthusiastically adopt- 
ed in favor of such societies as are striving 
to bring about civic righteousness in legis- 
lation ; in temperance work reaffirming the 
stand of the church tor the overthrow oi! the 
saloon ; in Lebalt of the same standard of 
personal purity for men and women; 
against polygamy and the canteen; asking 
for uniform legislation on the divorce ques- 
tion ; requesting passage of the Hepburn. 
Dolliver bill ; greetings to Bishop Joyce in 
his illness and appreciations to Denver 
committees, railroads, homes, etc. These 
were adopted by great majorities. 

The addresses were on the subjects, ‘‘ The 
Spirit and the Bride say Come,” ‘* Now is 
the Accepted Time,’’ and a “ Farewell Ad. 
dress.’”” These topics were followed in each 
of the eight tarewell meetings, and natu. 
rally the best men available were chosen to 
speak. 

The first speaker at Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church was Rev. J. O. Randall, 
of Attleboro, Mass. “ Destiny is set by 
God, and He gives every man a chance to 
reach his destiny. This call, brought to the 
heart of man by discontent, by advertise- 
ment, by appetite, by the tender invita- 
tion, by its comprehensive sweep, includes 
all and is easily accepted by all. It calls 
man to be genero.1s, to serve his fellow, to 
sacrifice. Can hedoit? Yes, by the power 


ot redemption, regeneration and sanctifica- . 


tion.”’ 

The tarewell address at Trinity Church 
was by Rev. E. H. Brown, of Albany, 
N. Y. Hetook as his theme the coming of 
the di-ciples down from the Mount ot 
Transfiguration, and skilltully drew par- 
allels with the return of these disciples 
and the delegates to their homes during 
the coming week. In the transfiguration 
there were a select number sitting to. 
gether ; they knew more about Him than 
betore ; they discovered that the central 
theme was the cross, the experience was a 
preparation for work to come, they had to 
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go down to the world to destroy the works 
ot the devil. Upon going down the hil! 
you will find that your Heavenly Father 
will stand between you and your foes, The 
disciples thought they could do something, 
and they tried to. They xnew they failed, 
and they asked Jesus why. His answer 
was that faith was a result of prayer and 
sacrifice. 

The whole audience united in the follow- 
ing creed: “‘I believe that Jesus Christ is 
Lord of heaven and earth. I accept Him as 
my personal Lord and Maater ; and I here 
and now and forever consecrate my whole 
life to His service.” What a power our 
church will be if every member will sub- 
scribe sincerely and honestly to this creed, 
and live it every day ! God bless the young 
people of this generation ! 


Notes 


—— The six-mcntbs-old baby of the New Eng. 
land delegation was the prize traveler of the 
party. He was the soo of Mrs. J. O. Sowden, of 
Barre, Vt., and a grand-nephew of Rev. [. P 
Chase, of Plainfield, Vt. 

— Morning devotions were held on the train 
in Iowa and in Colorado. A vesper service 
was held in the evening while we were riding 
through Nebraska. 


—— Methodist ministers make good traveling 
companions. We had ten in our delegations. 

— To a New Englander the land of Southern 
Canada and the State of lowa looks very flat 
aad uninteresting. The quality of the soil and 
the thriftiness of the farms atone in a measure. 


—— In Lowa each farmhouse is surrounded by 
a group of trees —a shade in summer anda 
wind-break in winter, 


— This trip is a wedding journey for Rev. 
and Mrs, I. P. Chase, of Plainfield, Vt. They 
were married, July 1. 


—The “ Denver Club” delegation had a 
patriotic concert on the afternoon of July 4 
while approaching Chicago. Solos, recitations, 
impromptu speecher, made up the program. 

— Almost all excursion trains were late 
on Thursday morning —from three to eleven 
hours. Many delegates lost the first session 
thereby. 


— One of our party read us a report (?) of 
the morning session which had been received 
by wireless (?) while we were one hundred 
away. 

— Rev. J. O. Randall, in charge of the Provi- 
dence section, proved himseif the same hearty, 
good natured and thoughiful fallow that his 
friends had imagined him to be. 


— Mr. H. R. Stephens, the official excursion 
manager, took exceijlent care of the party, put- 
ting himself out to add in many ways to the 
comfort of all. 

— Registration ca-ds from Denver were on 
the train soon after leaving Chicago. Epworth 
League me*sengers met us with greetings and 
directions forty miles before reaching Denver. 

—— Fiowers of the different States were regu: 
larly gathered by members of the party as the 
train stopped at various stations. 


— Mountains with ravines filled with snow 
made an inspiring scene during the last hour’s 
ride. 

— Everywhere about the streets and in the 
vestibules of the churches were young people 
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wearing @ button which read: “I am from 
Denver —ask me.” And every question re- 
ceived the best of attention. 


_— Human ingenuity seems to have been 
ransacked to provide for every possible coutin- 
gency. No general committee seems to have 
more thoroughly prepared for every possible 
need and demand. 

—— The announcement of the very serious 
rondition of Bishop Joyce, for four years presi- 
dent of the Epworth League of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was received with much 
sorrow. 


—aA reception Wednesday afternoon was 
given to the Bishops — without their presence. 
Delayed trains kept them until too late, but 
many geveral officers of the Epworth League 
of the three churches were present, and an in- 
formal reception took place. 

— Bishop H. W. Warren’s part in the wel- 
come was too inconspicuous, but it was done 
in a whole-hearted, convincing way that went 
siraight to the hearts of the hearers. 


—— Saturday morning a cablegram was read 
from Bishop Burt, who was presiding over a 
conference in Nicolaistad: ‘‘ Finland Epworth- 
ians send greeting.” 

— The Methodist Book Concern has a splen- 
did exhibit, worthy of the great publishing 
house. Not only was there a profusion of their 
books, especially those for Epworth League and 
mission study purposes, but one large cluss- 
room in the bigb school was given up to a 


display of processes of manufacture, showing’ 


stages in the making of paper, type, forms, 
electrotyping, printing and binding. It was 
very weil-arranged and instructive withal. 
Another Jarge class-room contained a large 
and well chosen assortment of the books pub- 
lished by the Concern, and a long section of the 
corridor had a table with Bibles and semi-the- 
ological works. 


—— The Denver High School was a hive of in- 
dustry. There were rooms for chairmen of the 
general committees, bureaus of information, 
bureaus for entertainmeat, a general post-office, 
women’s missionary headquarters, excursion 
headquarters where all sorts of sucb informa- 


‘tion could be had for the asking, and tickets at 


reduced rates. Scores of young people were at 
hand to supply every nesd. Guides to places of 
entertainment stood ready for the new-comer. 


—— Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church was 
the popular assembly place of the convention. 
This is a beautiful stone church — the largest 
Methodist edifice in the West (meaning the 
Rocky Mountain region). It seats about two 
thousand, and, decorated with the American 
and British flags and the Epworth League 
colors, red, white and yellow, it made a most 
attractive auditorium. An excellent leader of 
the singing had been provided here, and, with 
the aid of the powerful organ, the singing was 
an inspiration. 


—— Central Presbyterian Church was a large 
brown stone edifice about two blocks from 
Trinity, seating about 2,000, and was well dec- 
orated. Thelr organ was not used, and the 
Singing did not go as well. This, together with 
its location — just off the natural lines of travel 
— di:couraged attendance here; yet while this 
church was crowded only at a few sessions, it 
always had good audiences. 


—— The Coliseum was a hall seating about 
2,500 people. Externally it was insignificant, 
Dut the interior arrangements, especially after 


the decorating committee were through, was 


very attractive. This was located abovt four 
blocks west of Trinity Church and about a 
block from the high school. 

—— The three places of assembly were aug- 


mented on Sunday by the use of several other 
large churches, 


—— Denver is a charming city, with wide 
Streets and ample buildings. Few manufactories 
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are in evidence, and yet prosperity seems to be 
evident on every side. The residences are all 
detached buildings, and in most instances un- 
pretentious, but comfortable. Outside of the 
business district a building of more than two 
stories is a rarity. 


—— Words cannot express the beauties of the 
®cenery to the west of Denver and in the neigh- 
borbood of Manitou. The writer has aiways 
read descriptions of these places with some al- 
lowance for the enthustasm of the writer and 
some discount for the necessary attract: veness 
of well-written advertising matter, but actual 
sight gives a new conception. These wonders 
are ample proof to the Christian that a master 
Hand directed the building of this world, and, 
having made man capable of great concep- 
tions, He has placed in some sections scenes 
which sball test his capabilities. 


— Atthe New England rally a committee 
of two was appointed to convey to those having 
charge of the New England headquarters our 
appreciation of the work done for our enter- 
tainment. 


— Yell of New England delegation : 


“Ktiyiyi! Kiyiyi! 
Deuver ! Venver! 
Upso high, 
Here we are — Rah, Rab, Rab, 
New Kngiland! 
New Engiand!” 


— Yell of Brockton delegation : 


" Who are we? Who are we ? 
We are the Methodists, 
Don’t you see ? 

Are we in it? 

I guess we are. 
Brockton ! Brockton ! 
Rah, Rab, Rab!” 


— The New England people who now live in 
Denver have formed State clubs. I herewith 
give the names of the members of each of 
these State clubs, with the place in each State 
from which they came to Denver: 


Maine — Mrs, Francis A. Bearse, Bath; Miss 
M. H. Beckett, Calais; Wm. Mason Bond, Port- 
land; Mrs. Nettie M. Denhum, Berwick; Mrs. 
F. L. Greene, Portiand; John A Greene, Port- 
land; 0. W. Henry, Portiand; Geo. L. Kim- 
ball, Portland; Mrs. Geo. L. Kimball, Port- 
land; Miss Martha A. Pease, Bridgton; Mra. 
E. W. Rory, Whitneyvilie; Mrs. R. Anderson 
Whitney, Portland; Miss Sopbia G. Walker, 
Esst Lebanon ; Miss Mabel E. Russell, Kent’s 
Hill; Mrs. Chas. E. Dearborn, Lewiston; Mrs. 
K.W. Kay, Whitneyvilie ; Mrs. Julia McDonald, 
W hitneyville ; Mrs. Etta Whittemore, East Ma- 
chias; Miss Amelia W. Young, Calais; Mrs. 
J. 8. Best, Calais. 


New Hampshire—Miss Minna A. Hickey, 
Manchester; Miss Emma J. Hickey, Maoches- 
ter; Mr. and Mrs. Jos, C, Snattuca, Keene. 


Vermont — Mrs. Latil'a W. Bailey, Benning 
ton; F. E. Bush, Brookline; Miss Beulah Cot- 
ton, Turiand; Mrs. Jennie Foster, Barton 
Landing; Dr. Wm. H. Flint, Williamstown ; 
Mrs. Frank M. Hawley, Burlington; J.J. Jos- 
lin, Poultney; ©. J. Powers, Rutiand; Miss 
Harriet M. Kice, Westford; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Storrs, Burlington; Simeon T. Snields, North 

bury: Mrs. C. A. Ware, Westford; Mrs. 
Mary M. Parker, 8t. Albans; L. E. Bruce, Brat- 
tleboro. 


Massachusetts — E. Alexander, Boston; Mrs. 
G. J. Beckford, Lynn ; Mrs. F. KE. Bush, Boston ; 
Caas. B. Bovier, Westfield; Fiora H. Bovier, 
Westfield ; Mrs. P. W. Barnes, North Andover ; 
Mrs. John R. Church, W. Brookfield ; Albert 8. 
Ely, Pittsfield ; Mrs. E. F.Hall, Attleboro; J. A. 
Jone>, Holliston; Geo. H. Kanouse, Worces- 
ter; Cheodore F. Kanouse, Worcester ; Horace 
M. Kanouse, Worcester; Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Kimball, Lynn ; Mrs. EK. R. Locke, Worcester ; 
i. R. Lombard, Boston; A. Mourad, Koslin- 
dale; \Frank Perry, Norton Adams; Mrs. A. C. 
Peck, Clinton ; Mariou Phillips, Newton; E. F. 
Rich, Boston ; B. W. Rogers, Boston ; Wm. Kob- 
ertson, Newton Centre ; Mrs. Marietia I’ averse, 
Milford; Jas. H. Wilkins, Lowell; ¢. 8. Whit- 
march, Springfie'd; Mrs. D. B. Wilson, Fall 
River; Otis A. Wace, Worcester; Rev. and 
Mrs. T. P. Fisber, Boston; Mrs, E. P. sragdon, 
Lynn; Rev. C. Irving Mills, Boston; Miss 
Louise Hanson, Stoneham, 


Rhod: Istand— J. E. Bliven, Westerly ; 
Chas. Connack, Providence ; Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Davis, Providence; Mrs. Miunie Jotnson, Prov- 
ideace; Otto W. Lindrotb, Providence; G. 
Lambert Newhall, Providence. 


Connecticut — E. T. Allma, New Haven; Mr. 
and Mrs. K. M. Baker, Piainville; Miss Minnie 
B. W. Baker, Plainvilie; John W. Barrows, 
Hartford ; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Barnes, Hartford ; 
W.H. Couch, New Haven; J. E Cutler, Pat- 
pam ; Alice B. Catler, Putnam ; Veo. P. Fuller, 
Hartford; Luella L. Fuller, Hartford; C. M. 
Gaylord, Bridgeport ; Mrs. C. M. Gardner, New 
Haven; A. J. Kunch, ay af gt Mrs. F. J. 
Lewis, New Haven; Mrs. W. H. Powers, Wall- 
iogford ; Mrs. E. Atwood Rainous, Bridgeport ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Warren J. Webster, New London. 





If you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilia, it’s just the tonic you 
néed. 
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PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 





Missions in Eastern Asia 


Sunday, July 30 
REV. MATTHIAS 8, KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


July 24, —- tata missions? Matt, 28: 
8 20, 
July 25. Why mission study ? Isa, 34:16, 17. 
July 26, Why we pray. 2 Thess.3°15 
July 27, Why wegive. 1 (bron, 29 ;9 13, 
July 28, Why wesend. Rom, 10: 10 15. 
July 29. The missionary motive, 2 (or, 5: 11-15. 
July 30. Topic - Wissions in Eastern Asia Psa. 
22; 27, 28: Jer. 16: 19. 

The ends ot the earth for Christ, is the 
tenor of our Scripture passages. Why this 
inspiring prophecy? Because the human 
heart everywhere has soil in which the 
Gospel seed readily grows. The Indian 
woman’s exclamation when she first heard 
the Gospel was exceedingly significant : 
“That is what I have been expecting to 
hear all my life.” The whole Gentile world 
seems as ready for the Gospel seed as was 


that eager woman. 
* Handful of Corn” 


l. In China a few gospel grains were sown, 
in 1847, by Rev. Messrs. Collins and White. Five 
flourishing Annual Conferences and Mission 
Conferences tell the cheering story of waving 
fields and golden harvests. 

2. Japan holds the most wonderful peoplie in 
the world today. Their unbroken series of 
brilliant victories against the Russian giant, 
both on land or sea, make them the marvel of 
the centuries. How grand that they are 80 
kindly disposed toward pure Christianity! 
Some ope has called the Japanese Christianized 
pagans, Admiral Togo and Field Marshal 
Oyama, as well as many more of their most 
prominent leaders, are professed Christians. 
An admiral and a chief justice have been vice- 
presidents of the Y. M. C. A. of Japan. 
Wounded Japanese soldiers heartily welcome 
the attention they receive from Christian peo- 
ple. Think of twenty-five Protestant bodies 
having missions in the Sunrise Kingdom! It 
is a very fruitful field. . 

8. Korea,so long called the Hermit Nation, 
is now open to the Gospel, and its people are 
waking up with vigor, more than ordinarily 
anxious to know our Christ. Under a Japanese 
protectorate this country of twelve miljions 
population will forge forward with speed. It is 
one of cur inviiing fields. 


“Top of the Mountain” 


This is Eastern Asia. Toward that region 
turn the eyes of the world. Some dread the so- 
called “ yellow peril.” But when these millions 
are Obristianized, Eastern civilization will 
unite with Western in banishing all great evils 
and in the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom 
in every clime. Epworthians are now called 
more loudly than ever to aid in scattering 
gospel corn upon every mountain where the 
good seed will grow. 


l. We are summoned by the fact and bless- 
ings of our own personal salvation. 


2. By the Supreme Commander’s “Go!” 
which is as imperative to one disciple as to an- 
other. 

8. By the crying need of the 460,000,000 people 
of Eastern Asia. 

4. By the marvelous results already achieved. 

5. By the stern law of personal growth. 
Withholding impoverishes ; giving enriches and 
expands the life. Van Dyke shows in a little 


poem that we bind ourselves witb chains when 
we lefuse to follow Divine Love: 


‘Self is the one prison that can ever bind the 


soul 
Love is the only angel that can bid the gates 
unroll.” 


Norwich, Conn. 











MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 


Minion Bible, 24mo. . . 22c. 25c. SOc. 
Send for, | Minion New Testament, $2mo. . Sc. 12c. 
Illustrated | Minion Testament and Psalms, mo. 15c 
Price-list Minion Psalms, $2mo. ..... . x 
Pulpit Bible, Quarto , . - « « $8.75 


Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. B. SOUTHERN 


Norwich District 


Rockville. — Several important changes have 
taken place in this church during the adminis- 
tration of the present pastor, Rev. W. P. Buck, 
who has now entered upon the fourth year of 
his labors with this people. A Cradle Roll 
numbering 50 has beea organized; and the 
Home Department of the Sunday-scbool has a 
membership of 55, with eight visitors. A Junior 
Epworth League has also been organized and 
successfully managed, toe pastor’s wife being 
the superintendent. For three successive years 
these Juniors have supported a half scholarship 
in China and given annually $15 towurd the 
support of the local church, and for tbe past 
two years they have sustained a day scholarship 
in Porto Rico. Much of their money is raised 
by the sale of old rubber, systematically gath- 
ered and sold at five cents per pound in Jots of 
about two hundred pounds. In addition to this 
the Juniors give an annual entertainment. 
The last one was held in March, with tickets of 
admission at ten cents, and, with the sale of 
home-made candy and cake, netted them $33. 
The Juniors appeared in costume, farnishing 
the program of dialect songs and recitations. 
The pastor meets them every Sunday afternoon 
at 4 o'clock for instructive and helpful religious 
services, with the result that 30o0f them have 
been received on probation in the church and 
19 into fall membership. During these three 
years the Ladies’ Aid Society, numbering 60, 
has raised and disbursed $1,414. Last year the 
W.H. M. 8. doubled ite membership and the 
amount of money raised, and the W. F. M. 8. 
doubled the amount of money raised. The 
church during this pastorate is keeping pace 
with its good record, increasing its membership 
yearly in spite of numerous losses by death and 
removals. The great need of the church and of 
t5e town is felt to be a deep spiritual work —a 
great awaceuing of the parents to their respon- 
sibility for the religious welfare of their own 
children, and the conversion of men and 
women from their lives of selfishness and god- 
lessness. For this the pastor labors, hopes and 
prays. 

Pascoag.— On April 30, the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows and the Daughters of Rebekah 
attended the services of this church in a body 
and listened with interest to the sermon espe 
cially prepared by the pastor in their behalf. 
On Memoria) Sunday the veterans of the 
G. A. R. and the Sons of Veterans were presen: 
and were profited by the patriotic sermon de- 
livered by the pastor. In the afternoon of the 
same day he conducted in the church a funeral 
service of a gentleman who was both a veteran 
and an Odd Fellow, and both organizations at- 
tended the service. On Childrea’s Day, 2 were 
baptized, and in the évening the Sunday-school, 
assisted by the choir, gave a very interesting 
concert. The pastors of the place have arranged 
@ series of open-air services on Sunday after- 
noons through July and August. The opening 
sermon was given by the pastor of this church, 
Rev. Walter Kla, July 2. The weather being too 
damp to hold the services out of doors, a good 
congregation gathered in the vestry of the Free 
Baptist Charch, on whoselawn the service was 
to have been held. 


Thompsonville.— At the morning service, 
July 2,8 children were baptized and 2 persons 
were received into the church from propation. 
In the evening the pastor, Dr. James Coote, 
gave his people a patriotic sermon from the 
text: ‘‘ Happy art thou, O Israel! Who is like 
unto thee,O people saved of the Lord?” It 
wasa very interesting discourse and a most fit 
ting recognition of the birthday of the Republic. 

X. Y. Z. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


CONFERENCE 
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Augusta District 


Wilton and North Jay. — Rev. H. 8S. Ryder and 
family came here soon after Conference, having 
been appointed by Bishop Fowler. That he is 
the right man for the place, is gladly acknowl- 
edged bythe people. He finds his time fully 
taken up by his work. Mr. Ryder is a great 
pastor, a good preacher, in fact, an ajl-round 
man, and the people appreciate him in every 
department of the church. Already he has 
made nearly 300 pastoral visits, baptized 18 at 
Wilton and 10 at North Jay, received several 
into the church and a number on prohation. 
He preached the sermon before the G. A. R., 
also to the Odd Fellows. We recently spent a 
Sunday on this charge, to our delight and com- 
fort. At the qaarterly conference, which was 
largely attended, $70 was added to the salary 
of last year, which makes the cash salary for 
the charge $820,and brings it well up toa city 
appointment. The quarterly conference voted 
unanimously to entertain the next district 
conference, the date to be given later. Mr. 
Ryder has .completed his college studies and 
graduated at Colby College, July 27, taking the 
A. B. degree. 


Madison.— Here we found the pastor, Rev. 
H. L. Nichols, enjoying the confidence of a large 
congregation, surrounded by loving friends and 
aspiritualchurch. It was Sunday, July 9 — the 
hottest day of the season up to that time — 
that we were with this church, and 106 persons 
came to the communion after the morning 
service. It was a beautiful sight when ten or 
twelve young ladies of the choir came down 
from their seats and partook of the bread and 
wine in token of their love for the Master. 
Would to God that more of the young people 
bad such a love for their Lord as to show it by 
their presence in the prayer-meeting, class- 
meeting, and communion service! A large 
number of young men and women belong to 
this church, and their lives of piety and true 
devotion are a mighty influence for good. The 
pastor has baptized since Conference a goodly 
pumber, and received several on probation 
and in fall. At the quarterly conference $100 
was added to the salary, and the bills of the 
chureb are well paid up to date. This is an- 
other of our progressive churches, which is fast 
forging to the front. Here, as elsewhere, is a 
community where pastoral work counts for 
much, and the pastor finds a warm welcome in 
the homes. All things are moving pleasantly, 
and no more loyal people are to be found. 


Skowhegan. — Coming to this charge on Sun- 
day evening; July 9, we found Rev. Fred Leitch, 
Ph. D., and family much in evidence with this 
people. They are sure they have just the right 
man, and are showing their appreciation of 
what Conference did for them in many ways. 
A splendid congregation was out morning and 
evening, the social meeting being one of the 
best we have attended ina long time. It was 
quite well understood by the official board, at 
the close of the Conference year, that a cut in 
the incoming pastor’s salary would be made; 
but,on the contrary, the estimating commit- 
tee, without leaving their seats for private con- 
ference, recommended that the salary be as 
last year — $1,000 cash ; and to the credit of the 
church the quarterly conference voted unani- 
mously to sustain the report of the committee. 
Congregations and spiritual interest are on the 
increase, and from the present outlook we are 
able to predict a prosperous year for this pastor 
and people. 


CONFERENCE 


Fairfield, — It was our pleasure to again meet 
the pastor, Rev. J. H. Roberts, and family in 
the parsonage at Fairfield, and in the evening 
of July 1¢ to greet a goodly number in the 
church for service — a most refreshing season. 
The pastor reported many good things, some 
of which were as follows: 45 received on proba- 
tion, 3from probation, and 2 by letter; Epworth 
League doubled in number, lacking only one; 
Sunday-school average, 122; enrolled in all de- 
partments, 255; primary department graded — 
three new classes. At the Centre the Sunday- 
schoo! is graded, and an increase in attendance 
is noticeable. Last year the pastor made over 
1,400 pastoral calis, and thus far this year he has 
made nearly or quite 250 visits. Mr. Roberts 
believes in the old way of dispensing the Gospel 
— from-house-to house work. Oh, that every 
pastor would have it on his heart to do likewise ! 
How much the people enjoy the visits of a 
pastor! The paetor who neglects this part of 
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his work makes a sad mistake, and the church 
suffers loss. Our prayer is that every minister 
will prove himself a great pastor, whether he 
can be a great preacher or not. Take care of 
the pulpit, but take special care of the flock of 
Jesus Christ! 


District Conference will be at Wilton. Date 
later. We are thinking of holding it earlier ip 
the year than heretofore. What say you, bretb- 
ren? Please write me when you think it the 
best time to have it, C. A. 8. 


Lewisten District 


West Paris.—This appointment covers a 
large territory, and so demands hard work 
from the pastor. Rev. D. F. Nelson, who is 
held in high esteem on all parts of the charge, 
is not afraid of the hard work, and many of his 
people fear he is doing too much of it. Bishop 
Fowler’s statement about laziness as the chief 
temptation of a minister has no meaning to 
the pastor here. It was one of the hottesi days 
of the summer when the presiding elder visited 
some parts of this charge with the pastor, and 
was told by him of the natural curiosity, the 
‘ice cave,” a few miles out from the village, up 
on the mountain-side, where ice is to be found 
and forms at all seasons of the year, even on 
the hottest of days. 


Conway. — Here is another charge where the 
minister finds plenty to do. Once a fortnight 
he drives fourteen miles, preaches four times, 
and has two Sunday-schools. On his easy Sun- 
day he preaches three times and has two Sun- 
day-schools, ridiag eight miles. But Rev. J. H. 
Irvine is not dismayed by the wurk,and takes 
hold of it with good courage. The pastor lives 
at Conway. The other pointe of the charge are 
Conway Center and South Conway. All these 
places, surrounded as they are by the moun- 
tains, are beautiful for situation. The church 
edifice at Conway, long occupied as a union 
church vy the Congregationalists and Metho- 








MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


_—oere 


Miss Chamberlayne’s Home and Day 
School for Girls will begin its fourteenth 
year, October 4, 1905,at The Fenway 28, 
Boston. 

The Principal and Teachers undertake to 
provide the best possible instruction under 
pleasant conditions of home life, to supply 
the requisites to healthful intellectual 
stimulus, and to contribute to the highest 
development of individual students by 
means of refined and scholarly enviroa- 
ment, 

The location of the school, opening on the 
Fenway Park,in the most beautiful por- 
tion of the city, is of itself an invitation to 
the quiet pursuit of study and to that 
healthtul open-air exerciee which is indis- 
pensable to the best physical development. 

Frequent excursions are made ti places 
ot educational, literary, and historic inter- 
est, such as Concord, Lexington, Bunker 
Hill, Cambridge, Wellesley, Plymouth, 
Newport, the College Settlements, and the 
Navy Yard. 

The plan of study is threefold : 

First, the school possesses complete 
equipment, and the curriculum makes 
ample provision for preparation for all 
colleges tor women. 

Second, the school offers:extended courses 
in the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Psychology, Ethics, Logic, 
Sociology, Political Science, Biology, the 
English Language and Literature, History, 
Music, and the Arts of Design. 

Third, the school provides especially for 
those students who, having laid a good 
foundation, and having decided taste or 
talent, desire to concentrate their energies 
on a single subject or a few subjects. For 
such specialization we aim to bring ®!! 
available resources under tribute. 

For fuller information send for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


THE FENWAY, NUMBER 28 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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diets, is now Owned by our people, the Congrega- 
tionalists having sold out their interest to us. 
The new Congregational church is to be built on 
che same street, a little below ours, on the oppo- 
site side. 

Vorth Conway.— This is a part of the same 
town as the last named charge. It is well known 
asagreat summer resort, and after once visiting 
it, one is not surprised that many are attracted 
here. Our church is in charge of Rev. C. L. 
Banghart, and under his ministry it is taking 
on new strength. The pastor’s wife has charge 
of a fine chorus choir. Mr. Banghart and wife 
have been secured to conduct the singing at the 
Poland camp-meeting this year. The Memorial 
sermon before the G. A. R. of North Conway, 
and the beccalaureate before the high school 
graduates, were both given by Mr. Banghart 
this year. 

Intervale. — Rev. G. C. Andrews is serving bis 
tbird year bere. He is highly appreciated by the 
people, and highly appreciates them. This, too, 
is a famous summer resort, and many noted 
people have from time to time spoken in our 
church here. Mrs. F. W. Dinsmore, a daughter 
of Rev. H. Hewitt, is the church organist ana@ 
an earnest worker jn every department of the 
church, and she is highly prized by pastor and 
people. The presiding elder, when a boy in 
Biddeford, knew Mr. Andrews when he left a 
good salary and entered the ministry at a small 
salary in answer to the call of God. There are 
some things worth more than money, ano he is 
wise who chooses them. 


Bridgton. — Improvements are in order at 
Bridgton. A fine hard-wood floor has been 
placed in the parsonage, and a sillcock has been 
put in so that the lawn and street may be fre- 
quently watered. Over $100 bave been pledged 
for the painting of the church, and a new set of 
steps and railing will be put in. Fifty dollars 
have been raised toward a piano fund. The pas 
tor, Rev. William Wood, has been in demand 
for special sermons, having preached before the 
G. A. R. Post of Bridgton, delivered the Memo 
rial address for the J. L. Parker Post of Lovell, 
preached to the graduating class of tbe Bridgton 
high school, and to the Knights of Pythias. The 
church feels keenly the loss that has come to it 
by the death of Daniel P. Larrabee and his es- 
timable wife, both of whomjwere honored by 
allwho knewthem. One child was baptized oa 
Children’s Day, another cn July 2, and otbers 
soon will be. July 2,6 person were taken into 
the chureh by letter. The Sunday excursion 
has at last invaded Bridgton. 


South Paris. ~ This is one of the most delight- 
ful of the many very pleasant villages in 
Maine, and our church is one of the pleasantest 
to serve that can be found anywhere — so de- 
clares the pastor, Rev. H. A. Clifford. The pas- 
tor and his wife, soon after Conference, gave a 
reception to the members of the official board 
al the parsonage, and it proved a most enjoy- 
able occasion. During the evening the board 
surprised the pastor by presenting him witha 
fine dress-suit case. A new bell now calis the 
people to church. The cost was $375, and the 
bills are.all paid. Tne Sunday evening services 
are increasing in interest. One young lady has 
recently sought Christ. Cottage prayer-meet- 
ings nave been held in different parts of the vil- 
lage. The Epworth League bere works and isa 
great belp to theSpastor. There is an excellent 
attendance at the Sunday-school, and $40 worth 
of books have lately been added to the library. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society appoints two members 
each month to call on strangers, also sends 
flowers to the sick and other shut-ins.> Mr. 
Clifford has called on all the families in his 
parish since Conference, and Mrs. Clifford has 
made more than seventy calls. Both pastor 
and wife havea strong hold on the people. 


Norway. — This charge also has a Ladies’ Aid 
and an Epworth League that believe in work. 
The Ladies’ Aid pays the church organist and 
takes care of parsonage repairs. New carpets 
have been placed in the parlor and sitting- 
room of the parsonage, and in the vestry. 
Extensive repairs have*been made on the ves- 
try, and among other; decorations on the walle 
the pastor s portrait has been hung.‘'The Ep- 
worth League pa.. “ra than $100 toward the 
church expenses last year. Highteen new mem- 
bers have been added to the League since Con- 
ference. The Juniors also are at work. One day 
they marched iuto the parsonage and presented 
the pastor with a fine chair which they had 
Selected themselves. Rev. C. A. Brooks, the 
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Low Rates 





West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$§ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 


certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
== tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 


park). Daily until September 16. 


$3900 To Denver, 


and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


, $9900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Cole., and return. 
== Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$9750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=— and return.. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











pastor, goes to North Norway once in two 
weeks. Both here and at Norway some have 
started in the Christian life since Conference, 
Rev. J. E. Budden, one of our veterans who 
lives at Norway. 1s in a very weak condition, 
but his faith is strong, and he looks forward to 
the time when he will enter the life that knows 
no illness. The pastor’s son, C. Elwood Brooks, 
is now a senior in Bates College. While at bhume 
this summer he‘will supply at South Waterford 
and Sweden for awhile. 

Buckfield. — New courage was taken on by 
this church when Rev. A. W. Pottle became 
pastor. It was decided to go forward with re- 
pairs. The cost of the new foundation will be 
over $500, and then other repairs will be made. 
A social aud reception were held at the parson- 
age, June 28. Cc. F. P. 





EAST MAINE CONPERENCE 


Rockland District 

Nequasset. — This is on the Woolwich charge. 
Weare here waiting for the afternoon boat to 
Southport. The summer has come, down in 
Maine. There is no doubt about it. The ther- 
mometer tells the story at 85 to 90 (plus) degrees. 
Coatiess men and hatless wumen proclaim the 
fact. Perspiring horses and lolling cattie de- 
clare the same truth ; and here under a shelter- 
ing pine on the banks of the Nequasset stream 
the mosquitoes vigorously sing tbe song. Nei- 
ther is the singing the only token of their vigor. 
But this is the coolest spot we have found, so 
we endure the singing and the other tokens as 
much as may be, and wage war,and write. 
Summer ie here, without doabt. Even the 
worried, impatient, half-disheartened farmers 
have ceased their “ weepin’ an’ wailin’ ” be- 
cause of “cold, backward weather,” and in the 
sweat of their brows are calling for cooling 
drinks. 

But we must say a word about Woolwich 
and Rev. 8S. A. Prince, as we are here. There is 
the best understanding between pastor and 





people, and a mutual kindly regard. A new 
chamber set and carpet have just been placed 
in the parsonage. This people seem to delight 
in doing all they can for the comfort oftheir 
pastor and his family, and he finds his abun- 
dant work a pleasure. 


East Pittston Circuit. — Rev. L. L. Harris’ sixth 
year has opened very propitiously. A gracious 
revival spirit has extended to North White- 
field. A jfrepairing and renovation of the 
church at that point is on hand. “We are 
moving on hallelujah lines,” is a sentence 
taken bodily from a cheerful report. The Sun- 
day-schools are growing. All things seem 
moving onward and upward. Eleven new sub- 
scribers have been obtained for ZIon’s HERALD. 
Rev. F. H. Morgan’s visit was highly appreci- 
ated. We hope he will touch and leave his én- 
thusiastic Impress on every charge in the dis- 
trict. The Ladies’ Aid is alive anda great help 
in church matters. 


Dresden and South Dresden.— Rev. W. A. 
Hanscom begins his second pastorate with 
characteristic energy. Hay is not made under 
foot where this pastor labors. The attendance 
at services and the services themselves are 
increasing in size and interest. The Sunday- 
schools are growing. Calling upon the sick 
and shut-ins is made a specialty. The new pas- 
tor is esteemed with enthusiastic regard by all. 


East Boothbay. — Rev. A. J. Lockhart begins 
a new pastorate after six years of faithful, tell- 
ing labor at Pemaquid. He and his family 
were given a most kindly and appreciative re- 
ception. There has been an increase in congre- 
gations. The pastor remarked with signifi- 
cance: “Iam glad to find the Sunday-school 
superintended, and tbe Epworth League offi- 
cered.” He assures us he finds here the hest 
class-meeting he has known. The vestry has 
been renewed and beautified at a cost of $100. 
Harmony and ihe four octogenarians stilt 
abide. 


Boothbay Harbor. — The third year for Rev. 
J. H. Gray opens well. A fine reception was 
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accorded the pastor and his wife. This is one 
of the things the wise church will ever do. The 
Kpworth League continues to prosper. The 
Junior League is alive. Bible study has been 
introduced among the Juniors with interest 
and profit. Both Leagues are of value to the 
material interests of the church as well as the 
formally religious. The Ladies’ Aid is an effi- 
cient help; $100 have been raised and expended 
by the ladies in behalf of the church. In the 
Sunday-school $88 have been expended for 
librury books. 


Randoip» and Chelsea.— The work of the 
charge has been attended to with faitbful ear- 
nestness, though the pastor, Rev. C. W. Lowell, 
has suffered severely with an affection of the 
throat since Conference. Sickness among the 
people has affected somewhat the attendance 
and life of church services. The joss of Mrs. 
D. M. Hilton by death is sorely felt by the soci- 
ety and community. There are many tokens 
of encouragement. The parsonage lot has been 
greatly enlarged and increased in value by a 
fortunate expenditure of $3. W.H. Baker,a 
live Sunday-school superintendent who is not 
satistied with standstill conditions, gives an in- 
teresting Sunday-echool report, indicating 
mucb to encourage, while he finds much to 
grieve over because of the seeming indifference 
to Sunday-school obligations of the member. 
ship at large ofthe church. No school can pro- 
duce superior Sunday-school voncerts and 
Children’s Day entertainments. Some have 
been added to the church since Conference, 
ZION’S HERALD has received a good enlarge- 
ment to the subscription list. T. F. J. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Canaan Street and Canaan. — No prettier spot 
can be found in New England than Canaan 
Street. A peaceful little lake sleeps quietly 
back of the village—a gem of the first water. 
Here are rest and health for tired brains and 
weary bodies. The Great Artist has put His fin- 
ishing touch upon the landscape, giving a pic 
ture of rare beauty. The pastor of our church 
finds here a delightful home and an opportunity 
to touch life that will tell in days to come far 
beyond the limits of his immediate field of 
labor. Rev. W. A. Mayo 3s no stranger to New 
Ham psbire, and is heartily welcomed back to 
the scenes and friends of his early ministry. 
The work at the Street and at the Depot has an 
encouraging outlook. 


Milford, — Rev. Dr. D. C. Babcock and wite 
are pleasantly settled in their new home in Mil- 
ford. The wedding in the church at Vlaremont 
was a great social event forthetown. The cere- 
mony was performed by Kev. 0. C. Garland. 
Dr. and Mrs. Babcock received many hearty 
greetings as they passed thiough Manchester, 
while at Milford a formal reception was given 
them by their parishivoers and the citizens of 
the town. 


Personal. — Rev. Irad Taggart is supplying 
the church at Exeter for July. Mr. Taggart 
loves to preach, and the people love to hear 
bim. 

Dr. and Mrs, O. 8. Baketel were at the First 
Church, Manchester, July 2. The Doctor gave 
an interesting address on Sunday-school work, 
and received & good collection for that interest. 

Rev. H. D. Deetz and wife passed through 
Manchester, July 3, en route for Denver. Rev. 
Cc. ©. Garland, of Claremont, and Ernest C. 
Brett were to join the party at Concord. 

Presiding Elder Hitchcock is taking a tew 
days of a well-earned rest at hisfarm at Graf- 
ton, having closed the work of the first quarter 
at West Canaan, July 9. 

With great sorrow we learn of the serious 








Financial 


Opportunity 
FOR CLERGYMEN 


Any clergyman can learn something to his 
advantage by writing for my book entitled, 
“Ten Year+,” which gives my successful bisto- 
ry. It tells how I started my immense business 
upon $50 00 capital. It tells the minister how he 
can invest $5 00 or more a roonth in a jegitimate, 
profitable enterprise, which promises to pay at 
least fifteen per cent. this year. I want minis- 


ters and doctors as my 8 ial representatives. 
Write for this book. ddress The Mac Lev 
Company, Dept. 34, 68 Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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illness of Bishop Joyce. 
speedy and complete! 

Dr. Louis Albert Banks is at his summer 
home near Canaan. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson is passing the sum- 
mer on his farm in Swanzey. 

Rev. and Mrs, A. M. Markey were recently 
called to Moultonville, on account of the death 
of Mrs. G. R. Loring, the mother of Mrs. Markey. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, an earnest 
Christian. 

The death of Rev. Charles U. Dunning brings 
sorrow to a large circle of friends in New Hamp- 
shire and New England. Mr. Dunning suffered 
no decay in mind and heart. No one locked 
upon him as an o)d man. A remarkable life, 
useful, sweet, ripe, translated. Karth’s loss is 
heaven’s gain. The writer, a boy of twelve, 
saw him ordained deacon by Bisbop Baker at 
Littleton in 1856, yet Mr. Dunning seemed more 
like an elder brother than a father in the Gos- 
pel. We shall sadly miss him. Mrs. Dunning 
and family have the sympathy of the church. 

EMERSON. 


May his recovery be 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Boston, Tremont St. — Rev. E. A. Blake, D. D., 
will occupy his pulpit during the summer, and 
announces an attractive list of topics for Sun- 
day morning sermons. The evening service is 
conducted alternately by the pastor and a lead- 
er selected by the Epworth League. On Friday 
evening Dr. Blake will give an exposition of 
the Sunday-school lesson for the following Sab- 
bath. 


Hyde Park.— At the last communion, July 
2, the pastor, Kev. Alfred C. Skinner, received 2 
on probation, 3 from probation, and 2 by letter. 
A contract was recently let to inste)]l an up-to 
date steam heating plant,to be ready ,for use 
in the autumn, which will cost in the vicinity 
of $2,000 Sundry improvements have recently 
been made on the exterior of the church prop- 
erty. Tbe pastor is now witb his family at 
their summer home, Lands End, Mass. 


Cambridge District 


Cambridge, Trinity. — This mother of churches 
has a valuable pruperty, including a large brick 
parsonage and a double tenement-house and 
store. Out of the strength of this old church 
several ministers have gone into the Confer 
ence and laymen into other churches in Cam- 
bridge and Somerville. A good working force 
still iremains, and the changing personne! of 
the community gives ample opportunity for 
work. New courage is taken on. The new pas- 
tor, Rev. F. M. Pickles, does not recognize any 
disco uragements, and tbe people are catching 
his spirit. The societies have reorganized and 
areat work. The first visit of the new presid 
ing elder, Dr. Charles F. Rice, was an inspira- 
tion. The parsonage has been thoroughly reno- 
Vated at an expense of more than $100, paid. 
Recently 5 were added to the membership. 
During July and August union Sunday serv- 
ices are held with the Second Baptist Church. 
The Fourth was celebrated by a special service. 
A fine musical program was rendered, and the 
pastor delivered an address on the “ Growth of 
Our Nation.” Mayor Daly and Commander G. 
H. Atwood of the G. A. R. made strong, vigor- 
ous addresses. The Portuguese work, in which 
Pastor Pickles takes an active interest, is very 
promising. Jose F. Belleza is the leader. Dr. 
J. H. Mansfield recently visited this mission 
and administered the boly communion, and 
Rev. George B. Nind, a missionary to the Portu- 
guese in the Azores, also recently preached 
here. The Swedish people hold Sunday-school 
in the vestry. Altogether, tbe old substantial 
brick church on the corner of Cambridge and 
Third Streets has a mission. This is the field 
for Cambridge Methodism to cultivate asa city 
mission. 


Fitchburg, First Church, — A very pretty wed- 
ding took place in this church, June 28. The 
bride was Miss Esther Sophronia Putnam, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Putnam, 
one of the first families in the church and city. 
The groom was Mr. Charles Wilbur Goodrich, of 
Somerville, a graduate of Harvard (1900) and 
science instructor in the high school in Wal- 
tbam, wheie they will reside after an extended 
trip in Canada and the Provinces. Rev. C. E 
Spaulding, the pastor. performed the ceremony. 
The church was beautifully decorated by the 
Queen Esther Circle of which tbe bride is a 





July 19, 1905 


member. The gifts were numerous and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Spaulding was sent to the Toronto 
Convention to see Bishop Vincent and arrange 
for the Bishop’s leadership in a union evange)- 
istic campaign. This was succegsful, and the 
date was fixed for Nov. 512. Mr. Spaulding is 
attending the Harvard Summer School of The.- 
ology. 
Lynn District 


Haverhill, People’s Churech.—An _ appreci- 
ative and sympathetic people makes this one of 
the most delightful charges in the Conference 


Odd Pitchers 


Our exhibit of Pitchers on the second 
floor embraces more than five hundred 
kinds, representing specimens gleaned 
from Potteries in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, China, Japan, and the 
United States, from the small, for table 
use, to the larger sideboard lines, which 
may prove interesting to collectors. 

Some have mottoes in the decorations, 
described, viz. : 

In the Doulton Class : 


“ Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meart ; 
And many a word at random spoken 
Can wound or heal a heart that’s broken.’’ 


$2.50 each. 

Wedgwood Old Biue Pitchers with his- 
torical views — Old South Church, Old 
State House, Mt. Vernon, Faneuil Hall, 
etc. Old Dutch ship shape, two-quart 
size, $1.65 ; one quart, $1.00. 

Engli-h Allervale Pottery 


* If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.’’ 


Another, 


“ Life has many shadows, but tis the sunshine makes 
them,”’ 








$1.00 to $1.50 each. 


German Wurtemburg Motto Pitchers 


‘*The pleasure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out,’’ 


$1.00 each. 
Another, 


‘If any one speaks evil of yuu, let your Jife be such 
that no one will believe him,’’ 


$1.00 each. 
Doulton Motto Pitchers 


* There’s a saying, oldand musty, 
Yet it is ever new ; 
*Tis, never trouble treuble 
Till trouble troubles you.”’ 


$5 00. 

Costly Sideboard Pitchers 
motto : 

Doulteun Lambeth ($15 each). 

Artistic shape and decoration. 

Royal Worcester ($10 each). 

Royal Worcester, ivory and 
each). 

Tall vase shape. 

And many other models and decora- 
tions from the lowest cost upto the ex- 
pensive ; over 500 kinds to choose from. 

ln the Glass Department will be seen 
all grades and sizes of pitchers from the 
ordinary pressed shapes up to the blown 
and etched and the richly cut lines. 

The Art Pottery Rooms, the Dinner Set 
Hall (8d floor), and the Stock Pattern 
Room (4th floor) have attractive exhibits 
constantly being added to. 


Inspection invited 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co., 


China and. Glass Merchants 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 


N. B. — Cars marked “ Federal Street,” taken 
from North or South Station, pass our door. 


without 


gold ($40 
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to serve. Rev. Jerome Wood and family were 
given & cordial reception. Sunday, June 25, 
was a blessed day to pastor and people, ll per- 
sons being baptized by immersion. The fol- 
lowing Sunday, July 2, the pastor baptized 8 
other candidates, received 1 on probation, 1 by 
letter, and 8 iuto full membership from proba- 
tion. It is most gratifying that, in the change 
of pastors, the congregatiors at all the services 
are volding theirown. The official board re- 
cently voted the pastor a month’s vacation. 
G. F. D. 





Memorial Window at Bethlehem, 
N. H. 


A superb stained-glass memorial window of 
rare merit and exceptional beauty will soon 
adorn the Methodist Episcopal Church edifice 
at Bethlehem, N. H. This splendid window is 
trom the well-known studios of Redding, Baird & 
Co., of Boston, and represents one of this firm’s 
most notable productions, ranking as one of the 
first examples of ecclesiastical window construc- 
tion in New England. It is erected in loving 
memory of Frederic Lancaster White, by bis 
wife. The motif chosen is that of the ** Record- 
ing Angel’’—asubject most pleasing and ap- 
propriate, For an outer framing of the window 
a narrow border shows a pleasing architectural 
feeling, with flower-formed capitals and base 
enrichments in rich old Gothic style, possessing 
all the grace and freedom of movement of the 
art nouveau. An arched effect is introduced at 
the top of window, the border lines curved in- 
ward in Gothic style forming corner panels, 
these latter showing beautiful Gothic paneling. 
Glasses of superb gray, green and gold, beauti- 
fully veined, enter into the execution of this 
feature, each individual piece of glass showing 
the care and skill used in its selection and plac- 
iug, in the secondary as well as more promi, 
nent and accented portions. 

The entire field of the window is given up to 
the figure delineation, the execution of this 
feature being a masterly example of coloring. 
The robings and folded draperies are ia beauti- 
ful raby glasses, the vary ing effects of light and 
shade characteristic of folded draperies being 
admirably portrayed — deep, rich tones for the 
darker portions, skillfully blending with soft 





Rheumatism Cured 


I want every man, woman and child 
who is troubled with Rheumatism to try 
my ‘‘ Home Cure.’’ No matter how long 
and terribly you have suffered, no matter 
how many doctors and other remedies 
have failed, J can cure you. I am so pos- 
itive of this, and have such faith in my 
‘Home Cure,’ that I will send a trial 
treatment by mail absolutely free to any 
reader of ZION’'S HERALD who needs it 
and writes for it. Write today. Address 
your letter to Mark H. Jackson, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


Read this letter from one who knows 
what it is to suffer with this painful 
malady: 


NAPONEE, NEB. 
Mr. MaRK H, Jackson, Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ DEAR Str.—-My son who had been sub 
jected with rheumatism tor over nine years 
and had been bedtast tor eight weeks, and 
we had tried all kinds of remedies irom 
which we had been able to relieve him at 
times, but none of them did him any good. 
We were almost in despair when I chanced 
to see your ad. in one of my papers, and 
sent for a trial treatment. He seemed ben- 
efited from the first dose, so I ordered a full 
filtty days’ treatment and 
is entirely cured. He is doing his usual 
Spring work; is 19 years of age and a 
farmer. Weshall alwayr prize the ** Home 
Rheumatism Cure,” and very highly rec- 
ommend it for all forms of rheumatism. 
This was a case of muscular and inflam- 
matory rheumatism affecting the whole 
body, the limbs being drawn all out of 
shape, and the internal organs affected so 
we were afraid it would kill him or leave 
him a cripple for life. It seems like a mir- 
acie to us that he has entirely recovered. 


Very respectfully, 
W. D. EGGLEsToN. 


ve it, and he. 
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gradations into the lighter accented portions. 
Flesh tints show a truthfulness beyond criti- 
cism, a noticeable feature here being the splen- 
did contour and youthfulness of the features. 
The figure stands upon a pedestal of rich de 
sign and coloring, while the background is 
shaded from a beautiful cool gray tone at the 
base into a splendid azure at the top of panel, 
the blending of shades being skillfully exe- 
cuted. Below the pedestal is the tablet, bearing 
the inscription: “In memory of Frederic Lan- 
caster White,” and the quotation: “ Write me 
as one who loved his fellowmen.’’ The base 
section below tablet is paneled in Gothic form, 
beautifully marbled gold and green, with a rich 
old goid serving as the coloring here. 

As the eye rests upon this beautiful window, & 
splendid harmony of color tones is seen, and 
the many richly toned glasses glow with a sub- 
dued light, while the matchless figure of the 
angel, standing upon the pedestal, holding in 
outstretcbeda hand the scroil, seems imbued with 
life, so faithfully has every detail of line and 
coloring been executed. Selected, costly glasses 
of richest color tone and texture have been util- 
ized in the construction, thereby ensuring the 
superb results present in the completed window. 
The makers, Redding, Baird & Co., have spared 
no effort to produce, in this masterly interpre- 
tation of the Recording Angel, a memorial 
thoroughly up to the high standard of excellence 
ever noticeable in their productions ; and the 
splendid window which is to beautify the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Bethlehem refiects 
the highest credit upon the studios of the above 
firm as we!l as meriting and receiving the high- 
est pra‘se and commendation of the art critics 
of the country. The cburch will be greaily en- 
riched by the installation of this splendid win 
dow —a strixingly beautiful and fitting tribute 
to the one in whose memory it is erected. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Christian Workers’ League, 17th annual camp- 

meeting at Old Orchard, July 21-31 
Richmond, Me., Camp meeting, Aug, 4-14 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Old Orchard, Aug. 4-15 
Yarmouth Camp meeting, Aug. 7-14 
Hedcing Chautauqua, Aug. 12-19 
St. Albans Dist. Bible Schoo! at Sheldon 

camp-ground, Aug. 14 
Weirs Camp meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-27 
Musical Festival, Prof. Chapman, Old Or- 

chard, Aug. 15, 16 


LyndonvilleCamp meeting, Aug. 17 28 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 18-28 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 18-28 


National Holiness Camp meeting, Old Orchard, 


Aug. 18-29 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp meéting, Aug. 20-27 
St. Albans Dist. Camp-meeting, Aug. 21 
Norwich Dist. Epworth League annual conven- 
tion at Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 21 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug, 21 25 
North Anton Camp- meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Hedding Camp-meeting Aug. 21-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 21<26 
Strong Camp meeting, 4 ug. 22-28 
Eropire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug, 24-Sept. 4 


Laurel Park Grove-meeting, 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 
Groveton Ca up meeting, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Aug, 27-Sept. 4 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 

Sept. 48 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Rev. Williara Bragg, 93 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 

R. 8S. Douglass, Plymouth, Mass, (until Sept. 5). 

Rev. Joseph Cooper, 40 Chestnut 8t., New Bedford, 
Mass. 





A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful addeito a glass of cold water 
invigorates, strengthens and refreshes, 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. —The corre- 
sponding secretary of the New England Dea- 
coness Association, Mr. T. A. Hildreth, has re- 
quested Mr. R. 8. Douglass, of Auburndale, 
temporarily to make arrangements in the New 
Hampshire, Vermont, East Maine, ard New 
England Conferences for deaconess and other 
speakers to present deaconess work in the 
churches. Mr. Douglass’ address until Sept. 5 
is Plymouth, Mass, 
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Gramps, Colic, Dysentery, 
curdry Painkiller gm, 











CORRECTION. — By an error Hallowell was 
not credited in the Maine Conference Minutes 
with the $18 contributed for Church Extension. 


WILBUR F. BERRY, Sec. 








Marriages 





COBURN — ANDREWS — In Saco, Me., July 8, by 
Rev. D. F. Faulkner, Charles F, Coburn and Emma 
B. Andrews, both of Saco. 


DOW — HENRY — At the Weirs M. E. apg ge 
July 15. by Rev. G. W. Jones, George Alvie Dow, of 
the Weirs, and May Dryer Henry, of Rochester, N.Y. 











NOTICE. — The reguiar quarterly meeting of 
the board of managers of the Boston City Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension Society will be 
held in Room 4, 36 Bromfield St.,on Monday, 
July 24, at 2 p. m. R. T. FLEWELLING. 
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REOZEMA SkinDiseases, Eruptions, old Sores 
quickly, permanently cured with 
‘“ Hermit Salve.” Resultstalk. 25 and 50c., all 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Beil Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


CE! 


The Woolley Sanatorium, the only institu- 
tion in the United States where the Opium, 
Cocaine and Whisky habits can be cured with- 
out exposure, and with so much ease for the 
patient. Only 30 days’ time required. Describe 
your case and I will write you an opinion as to 
what I can accomplish foryou. Ask 3 3 family 
hysician to investigate. Dr. B. M. Woolley, 
06 N. Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga, 














LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our gradu- 
ates under bond. You don’t pay us until you 
have a position. Largest system of telegraph 


schools in America. Endorsed by all railway . 


officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies 
also admitted. Write for catalogue. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
Cincinnati, O.. Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La 
Crosse, Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, 
Cal. All correspondencs for our various schools 
is — from the Executive Office, Cincin- 
nati, O. 





SMALL INVESTO?S WANT SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 


I can loan your money on improved farms in 
East Oregon and South Idaho. [nese lands are 
under ay ees ditches, and are une xcelied in 
the U.S. Interest, 6and7 per cent. Twenty-five 
years’ experience without a loss. 

THOMAS F. BARBEE, Ontario, Ore. 








Islands and Shures of LAKE 
SUMMER |CHAMPLAIN, the GREEN 
MOUNTAINS and WINOOSKI 

HOMES | VALLEY.  Iilustratea book 
with complete liat of hotels and 

IN boarding houses mailed for 6c. 
postage. Address T. H. HAN 


VERMONT LEY, N. EB. P. A., Cent. Vermont 


Ry., 360 Washington 8t., Boston. 

















GORDON SCHOOL 
REV. A. ©. DIXON, D. D., President. 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary Treining 
School, Boston, Mass., opens its 17th year of 
successful operation on Oct. 10 It has sent out 
more than one thousand workers into home 
and foreign fields. It welcomes earnest persons 
of eitber sex, of all Christian (lenominations, 
whether or not called to the ministry. Free in- 
struction is given in a two years’ course, em pha- 
sizing gg the study and practical use of 
the English Bible. Aid and counsel will be 
given Sn securing moderate expenses and 
means of self-support. For catalogue or infor- 
mation address REV JESSE B. THOMAS, D. D.. 
Principal, Newton Centre, Mass., or REV. J. A. 
MCELWAIN, Business Maneger, Clarendon 8t, 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


Tase—= PULPIT FURNITURE 


8:1 Causeway St., Boster 
Special Designs Haxecuted 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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OBITUARIES 


No downward path to death we go, 

Nor through dark shades, or valleys low, 
But ap and on o’er rises bright 

Toward the dawn of endless light. 





Not in the lowlands can we see 

The, path that was and is to be; 

But on the height, just where the soul 
Takes deeper breath to reach the goal, 


There we can see the winding ways 
That we have journeyed all our days; 
Then turn ana view with spirit still 
The gates afar beyond the hill. 


— LOUISA LAWSON, in The Dawn. 


Woodbury. — George Woodbury entered into 
rest from Salem, N. H., May 31, 1905, after an 
earthly life of 86 years and 4 months. 

He was born in Salem,and with the excep- 
tion of a few months in early manhood he has 
always resided in the town of his birth. 
Through both of his parents he was descend- 
ed from early settlers, whose families have 
been recognized for unusual vitality, en- 
ergy: talent, and business capacity. His 
grandfather, Capt. Israel Woodbury, served 
in the war of the Revolution under Gen, 
eral Washington, and was captured by In- 
dians and carried into Canada, where he re- 
mained some years before he effected his es- 
cape. 

Mr. Woodbury was married in 1841 to Mary 
K. Emerson, whose presence in his home he 
was permitted to enjoy for fifty-six years. She 
preceded him to the life hereafter more than 
seven years ago. Of his father’s family of four 
cbildren his brother Isaac remains, wbo at an 
advanced age is still an active member of the 
Pieasant Street Church. His oldest brother, 
Charles, was for many years a business man in 
Boston and a member of the Boston Wesleyan 
Association. 

Mr. Woodbury was converted and joined the 
church nearly sixty-eight years ago, under the 
ministry of Rev. Jacob Stevens. He was never 
a demonstrative believer, but his staid ances- 
tral qualities united with Methodist fire made 
an excellent combination. He was always in 
his place at church, an intelligent and attentive 
hearer. He was constant in attendance at the 
social meetings as long as his age and strength 
would allow. He was devoted to the interests 
of the church, both local and general. He read 
ZIoN'S HERALD in his father's home, in boy- 
hood, and in his own home for many years. 
When the Pleasant St. Church was formed at 
Salem Depot, he was one of the organizers, and 
was an official member until his death. He 
assisted largely in the erection of the house of 
worship, and was generous in its support to 
the last. For many years he conducted the 
singing. He loosened his hold on the affairs of 
the church slowly and reluctantly as advancing 
years compelled, but he never lost his interest. 
he was a man of strong will, tenacity of pur. 
pose, positive convictions, thoroughly consci- 
entious, and adhered firmly to what he be- 
lieved to be right. He kept tLe only public 
house in the Depot village; but no intoxicant 
of any kind was ever furnished, and no guest or 
employee was ever permitted to perfume the 
premises with the vile odor of tobacco. He 
was given to hospitality. He was the first to 
greet the new pastor, and he welcomed him to 
his home until the parsonage was ready for 
occupancy. The presiding elder and other offi- 
cial visitors always found an open door and a 
free hand at the ** Woodbury House.” 

His last sickness was simply the infirmities 
due to his great age. He kept his bed only four 
weeks. He cared not to converse of business or 
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VARICOCELE and PILES 


Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
38 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
«nformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass, Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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of matters pertaining to this life, but said: 
‘ My interest is now all on the other side.” He 
repeatedly expressed to his pastor his firm hope 
and full assurance. He slowly faded away 
until be calmly fell asleep. 

He was buried from the church in which he 
had for so loag worshiped, and for whose inter- 
esis be had so faithfully toiled. The services 
were largely attended by relatives and citizens, 
and were conducted by the writer and Rev. F. 
T. Kelley, the pastor of the church. 

8S. E. QUIMBY. 





King.— Death has again claimed one of 
earth’s choicest when Erasmus D. King, aged 
78 years, a trustee of Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Springfield, Mass., was suddenly 
called home, June 11, 1905, after an illness of but 
three days. A stroke of paralysis felled bim 
suddenly, and ere his friends had recovered 
their surprise, he was gone. 

For thirty-five years he has been a model 
member of Trinity, and for twenty years an 
official member. During the war he served in 
the 46th Mass. regiment. He is the fifth official 
member to be summoned home since my pas- 
torate here began three years ago. 

Genial always, with a bright smile and kind 
word fur everybody, interested in church and 
G. A. R. post and all things good, present al- 
ways at divine services, fraternal by nature,a 
man in whom there was no guile, he will be 
greatly missed. If he was not well, he was not 
ill up to the last, his one regret being that he 
had to give up active work some tWo years ago, 
his one hope that he might take it up again. 

Fitting services were held at his home, at- 
tended by members of the E. K. Wilcox Post 
of the G. A. R., the Knights of Malta, of which 
he was a member, and numerous friends. Taps 
were suunded at the grave, when all that was 
mortal was laid to rest. 

He is survived by his wife and a nephew, Mr. 
William P. Case, of Springfield. We are think- 
ing what a meeting it will be in the “ sweet by 
and by ” over there ! 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM,. 





Foss, — Mrs. Eliza M. Foss was born in Hard- 
wick, Vt., May 12, 1835, and died in the same 
town, June 24, 1905. 

Her early life was spent on the old Woodbury 
farm, about three miles north of the village, 
where lived her parents and grandparents be- 
fore her. On Sept. 24, 1855, Eliza M. Woodbury 
married Loren C. Foss, and began the life of 
holy, happy wellock on a neighboring farm. 
Four years after toe consummation of this 
union the home was blessed by the aivent of a 
son —the only child given them during the 
many years of their wedded life. The son, Mr. 
Furn Foss, is today one of our solid and re- 
spected citizens. Eighteen years ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Foss gave up their farm life and moved 
into the village. having, through hard work 
and economy, acquired sufficient to keep them 
comfortably to the end.of life. Nine years ago 
Mr. Foss died, and his widow for many years 
lived alone in her village home. About two 
years ago, ber son, his wife and daughter, 
moved from the old farm into the village to 
live with and care for ner. 

Mrs. Foss was converted early in life and 
lived a consistent Christian life for many years 
before she jomed the church. But on May 24, 
1868, during the pastorate of Rev. Daniel Lewis 
— a man of blessed memory — she was admitted 
to full connection in the Bethany Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Hardwick. She was a 
woman of quiet demeanor and unassuming 
ways. Her character, though gentle, was 
strong. She knew not only whom she be- 
lieved, but what she believed. Contact with 
her impressed you so that you immediately 
recognized that you were in the presence of a 
Christian. Her character was visible in her 
face, and her face was a benediction to her min- 
isters, She was a Methodist of the Methodists, 
a lover of our polity and doctrine, stood by her 
pastors, and contributed generously to local 
expenses and general benevolences. She had 
no use for crank, tramp or fad literature, but 
loved her own church papers, and every week, 
80 long as she waa able to read, every bit of her 
beloved ZIoN’s HE?ALD was perused with 
avidity. May the Lord increase her kind! Her 
place in church and Sunday-school was never 
empty so long as her strength enabled her to 
fillit; and after her strength failed, her loved 
ones could scarcely dissuade her from attempt- 
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ing to reach the church where she loved to wor. 
ship God. 

Mrs. Foss, during the iast few weeks of her 
stay with us, was a great sufferer; but the 
promise of God, “As thy days 80 shall thy 
strergth be,” was verified to ber. If it be true 
that, according to the measvre of the likeness 
of Jesus in us, so is our reward, great is the 
reward of the departed one. 

She leaves behind a brother, who is in poor 
health and is slowly passing away, but he, too, 
is finding to his soul’s satisfaction that where 
Jesus is no darkness comes; a younger sister, 
Mrs. H. J. Hathaway, and daughter; and Mr. 
Furn Foss, her son, his wife and daughter, who 
are left to miss the dear one who was 80 much 
in their lives, but their grief is somewhat 
assuaged by the knowledge thut ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 

The faneral service was held in the church, 
Monday, June 26, and was conducted by a 
former and dearly beloved pastor, Rev. W.s. 
Smithers, assisted by Rev. G. L. Wells, asuper- 
annuate preacher and friend of the family, also 
by the writer, the present pastor. The day was 
very wet, but a goodiy number were present to 
show their regard for one who succeeded in 
making people love ber. Her body was laid to 
rest in our village cemetery by the side of her 
ousband. J. A. Dixon. 

Steadman. — Ephraim M. Steadman was born 
in Foxcroft, Me., Oct. 1, 1825, and died in Port- 
land, Me., May 14, 1905. 

Mr. Steadman began his business career as a 
merchant in North Livermore, Me., in 1855. 
From 1860 to 1874 he was in trade in Lewiston, 
when he removed to Portland and became the 
head of the well-known wholesale firm of 
Steadman, Hawkes & Oo., one of the largest 
and most successful commercial houses in the 
State. He remained in active business until 
near his decease. His only son, James M. 
Steadman, has been of recent years the more 
prominent in conducting the business of the 
firm, and will now be advanced to fill his fa- 
ther’s place. 

Mr. Steadman was one of the founders of the 
Chapman National Bens of Portland, and was 
loyally devoted to its interests. He continued 
a director in it until his death. He was a faith- 
ful member of Pine Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a liberal contributor to the current 
expenses and the benevolent enterprises of the 
church. For many years he had been the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. He was a sub- 
scriber to ZION’S HERALD for nearly a half- 
century. 

In 1846 he was married to Miss Ann Whitney, 
of Canton, Me., and the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding was fittingly celebrated in 1896 
and was an occasion of happy congratulations 
by their large circle of friends. 

Mr. Steadman, besides his wife, leaves two 
sisters— Mrs. Harriet Burnham, of Sanford, 
Me., and Mrs. J. Keen, of Bridgton, Me.; his 
son, James M.; and three grandchildren — Mrs. 





Back of the lungs, heart, stomach, kid- 
neys, liver and other organs of the body is 
a force that gives lite and motion to these 
organs. This life current is the nerve force, 
or nerve fiuid, that is sent out from the 
nerve cells of the brain and spinal cord 
through the nerves. When this nerve force 
is weak, the action of these organs is weak. 
Not one of them would be capable of mo- 
tion without it, and the body is weak or 
strong,.sick or well,in proportion to the 
supply of this nerve force. When this life- 
current is weak, you feel tired, irritable, 
with nerves unstrung and sleep impossi- 
ble ; have headache, nenralgia. backache, 
indigestion, stomach trouble, and so on, 
covering along list of ailments. There is 
but one thing to do — restore the nerve force. 
This is what Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine 
does. It furnishes nourishment to the 
nerve cells, it builds up nerve tissue, it al- 
lays the nerve irritation, and adds strength 
and vigor to the nervous system, and thus 
restores power and energy to all the organs 
of the body. Nervine so seldom fails in 
cases of this kind that druggists agree tv, 
and do, retund the money if the first bottle 
does not benefit. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Dr. D. Wendell Coburn, Misses Patty and Mabel 
steadman,of Portland. 

In business affairs he was upright and hon- 
est; in his home circle, kind and greatly be- 
joved; in his church, devoted and generous. 
A good man has gone to his reward, loved and 
respected by @ large circle of loyal friends. 

J. F. HALEY. 


Parsons. — Seth Townsend Parsons, son of 
Oliver and Nancy Parsons, was born in Sidney, 
Maine, March 18, 1825, and died at Orange, 
Mass., June 8, 1905. 

At the age of twenty-nine he was soundly 
converted to God during an extersive revival 
that occurred under the pastorate of Rev. T. J. 
True, at that time on the Mercer Circuit, Me. 
He united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in which he was a faithful and consist- 
ent member for fifty years. In his early years 
he sat under the ministry and greatly enjoyed 
the preaching of sach men as Charles W. 
Morse, Daniel B. Randall, George Webber, 
Cornelius Stone, Ammi 8S. Ladd, Isaac McAnn, 
and others of whom he loved tospeak. In his 
daily reading of the Bible he would come 
across texts from which he heard sermons 
years ago that greatly impressed him. On ac- 
count of deafness and other infirmities, he was 
not able to attend church regularly for several 
years, but he was a man of deep piety and 
never lost his hold on God. He was a man of 
principle. He would not swerve from what Le 
thought to be right. He was a man of prayer ; 
he lived in an atmosphere of prayer. He loved 
the Scriptures, many passages of which he 
could quote from memory. Just before his 
death, as he lay almost unconscious, his daugh- 
ter came to his bedside, and said: *‘ Father, do 
you know Jesus?” He replied: * Do I Know 
Jesus? On, yes, He is my best Friend.” His 
last illness was pneumonia, and the immediate 
cause of death was heart failure. 

He leaves behind a wife and six children — 
four sons and two daughters. Miss Augusta 
and Mrs. L. S. Caswell live with their mother 
in Orange, Frank J. in Uxbridge, Wilbur W. in 
Northfield, William L. in Mansfield, and Dr. 
Joseph in Brookings, 8. D. 

A large company of friends and neighbors 
gathered to attend the funeral, which occurred 
at the family residence. The pastor preached 
from Job 5: 26: ** Thou shalt come to thy grave 
in a full age like as ashock of corn cometh in 
his season.” G. A. C. 


Haskell — Mrs. Caroline Haske)! was born in 
Germaaoy, Sept. 8, 1818, and died in Derry, 
N. H., June 10, 1905, aged 86 years and 9 months, 

She came to this country (to Baltimore) with 
her parents when she was thirteen years old. 
She was christened in infancy in the Lutheran 
Church, She “found the Lord,’’ according to 
her own testimony, when reading her Bible in 
her room, but was not fully satisfied until she 
found perfect peace at a Methodist altar when 
she was nineteen years old. 

Her first husband, Mr. Elijah Eaton, was a 
sea captain. In the early fifties he sold out his 
Shipping interests and took passuge with his 
wife and young son around Cape Horn for 
California. Through the perfidy of the captain 
of the vessel, who had been bfibed by compet- 
ing steamers, they were wrecked near Acapulco 
on the Mexican coast, but no lives were lost. 
in 1856 her husband lost his life by accident ata 
gold mine in which he was interested. She was 
afterwards married to a man from the East, 
Mr. D. B. Haskell. He became captain in a 
California regiment of cavalry, and just at the 
close of the Civil War was drowned with others 
in attempting to convey troops across a river 
in New Mexico. After his death she returned 
with her only son to Baitimore, then to Boston 
and vicinity. She resided with friends for a 
time in New York city, and afterwards with a 
niece in York, Pa. At the sudden death of her 
niece five years ago she came to Derry, N. H., 
to find a home with her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Eliza Eaton. 

Mrs. Haskell had been a member of the Meth- 
Odist Episcopal Church for more than sixty- 
Séven years. Since her residence here she was 
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constant in attendance at both Sunday and 
social services, She was helpful in finance, and 
especially interested in missions. During the 
past winter she was unable to leave her home. 
Oo April 30, in great weakness, she attended 
church for the last time. She partook of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in her room on 
the following Sunday. Her testimony in these 
last weeks was clear and strong and her faith 
triumphant. 

In accordance with her urgent request her re- 
mains will lie with those of her only son, at 
York, Pa., to await the summons of the resur- 
rection day. 8S. E. QUIMBY. 





HINT TO VACATIONISTS 


Before deciding about your vacation, get a 
copy of “Summer Homes among the Green 
Hills” (illustrated), describing the summer 
charms of Vermont, Lake Champlain’s shores 
and islands,and the Adirondack region. Call 
at Central Vermont Railway office, 360 Wash- 
ington St.,or send 6-cent stamp for copy by 
mail. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. Pass. Agt. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages ot 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 


Address Dean B. P. BowngE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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METRODIST BOOK CONCHRN 


EATON « MAINS, Publishing Agents. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


— PR<—< 
Camp-Meetings 
— AND — 
Summer Assemblies 


We have all the latest and best publica- 
tions, and will be glad to send samples and 
prices. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepartment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-jirst year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan-> 

An increasing endowment makes low 

rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 

buildings and situation. Three hours from 

Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZIon’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent’s Hill, Maine 
Fali term opens Sept. 12, 1995. 

College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Fine buildings, 
healthy location, two hours from Portland, and 
six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue 
and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 








YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seeking to (oles? or 
Admissicn ountipg-room 


Can secure the best preparation at 


The East Maine Conference Seminary 


ealthfal surroundings. 
elpful influences. 
Music, Elocuticn. 
Fall term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 
FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 


BUCKSPORT, MAINE, 


ollege preparatory 


(ottege pre] and 
ourses. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
College ividualized with @ view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better piace for oung pooute who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 

Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 


EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREB 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular at- 
tention given to the Theory and Practice of 
Sa Oratory and Music. Fall term com- 
mences Sept.22 Winter term, first Tuesday in 
January. For all special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
wah savanteges of healthful and beautiful suburban 
srowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best eq' 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada) to 
the ideal sdministration of poms pupils 
chaperoned to the best Musical 4 
mens in bowon,and to nstorical piace inthe vice 


ms a Se eae. adress jtedae te paper) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
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$3.00 


300% 





INCOME 


If you have money in a Bank at 3 per cent., I can place it where it will be increased 


300 per cent., for IT know a business that is earning more than 12 per cent. — a growing, 


thriving, dividend-paying concern. 


Will stand the very closest of investigation. 


Instead 


of $30 interest on $1,000 as paid you by the Bank, you will earn $120. 


Address, INCOME, care ZION’S HERALD. 








Coronation of Dr. John A. Wood 
RITING from Pasadena, Cal., under 
date of July 12, Miss Mary E. Lunn 

says: 


‘Before this reaches you, you will have 
fearned of the translation of Rev. John Allen 
Wood, D. D.; but I thought, as you doubtless 
knew him, you would like me to tell you a little 
about the service which occurred yesterday 
afternoon at First Chureb. Dr. Wood, from his 
home at Lincoln Park, attended the South Pas- 
adena Church, but as they are holding service 
in the chapel waiting for the completion of the 
new edifice, it was necessary to come to the 
large church, for Dr. Wood had hosts of friends. 
The service was ‘not a funeral, but a coronation 
service,’ as the beautiful flowers, tender yet 
victorious singing, and personal tributes of 
chosen ministerial friends all showed, as well as 
the very consciously felt presence of the Holy 
Spirit, making the place a veritable Bethel, and 
bringing the divine realities of a blissful eter- 
nity very near in sweet comfort to stricken 
hearts. It was a singular coincidence that Dr. 
Robert McIntyre (one of the pastors whum Dr, 
Wood had chosen to speak at the service) was 
detained by having to officiate at tLe same hour 
ata similar service for Dr. Beck, who, when a 
member of Central New Yor Conderence (I 
think it was), was associated with and u very 
dear friend of Dr. Wood. 

‘The service was conducted by tis pastor. 
Rev. Mr. Coultas, of South Pasadena, Rev. A. W. 
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Lamport, D. D., pastor of First Church, reading 
the memoir. I will give you but two items from 
that. Dr. Wood's first text after he received his 
license was part of Gen. 30:27: ‘I have learned 
by experience.’ Some years later a wonderful 
experience came to him at a camp-meeting in 
New York, when, to use his own expression, 
‘The Holy Ghost fell on me and swept me into 
the Land of Beulah.’ This, of course, was what 
fitted him for one »f the leaders in the National 
Holiness Association. “Perfect Love was his 
constant theme. Those who knew him best say 
that he not-only preached ft, but lived it every- 
where. 

“ Rev. A. C. Manwell, D. D. (who, by the way, 
was my pastor in Racine, Wis., when I was six 
until I was eight years old, and now resides 
here), paid a beautiful tribute, from intimate 
acquaintance, to Dr. Wood’s integrity and 
loyalty to the church of God and to the doc- 
trines as taught by Methodism. The closing 
sentence of a letter written to Dr. Manwell four 
years ago during temporary absence, was this : 
‘Holiness, Happiness, Heaven, Hallelujah!’ 
Other friends (whose names [ could not secure 
accurately) spoke of him as,always impressing 
them that he lived constantly very near to 
God. One quoted him as often saying: ‘I love 
to search for Truth, I ‘love to preach Truth, I 
love to feed upon what seems to me the essence 
of Truth.’ Another: ‘The glories of eternity 
are opening before me in a variety of aspects.’ 
During his last moments jhe exclaimed: ‘ Ob, 
the bliss of dying!’ and his last words were: 
* Blessed be God ! Blessed be God !’”’ 





Evan Roberts 


ges Christian World (London) of July 
6 contains this inspirational as well 
as informational note : 


‘*“Mr. Evan Roberts bas continued his re- 
vival services in Anglesey, and even in the 
most inaccessible corners of the island has 
gathered and swayed vast crowds. A new ex- 
perience for aim was to conduct 4 revival serv- 
ice in a parish chureh. This occurred at Liand- 
dona, whose broad-spirited vicar, Kev. Peter 
Jones, took part in the service, and explained 
that he had asked Mr. Evan Roberts because he 
believed him to be a special messenger sent of 
God to perform a special work for Christ ata 
special time in this especially favored country. 
Others (he said) have asked what my Bishop 
will say. My Bishop has sai@ nothing calca- 
lated to prevent this visit. The heart of the 
Bishop of Bangor, and of every other Bishop in 
Wales, is full of sympathy with this movement, 
and full of the true spirit of this revival. In 
heaven there is no dis‘inction of sects, neither 
is there in this blessed revival.” 





When Guizot asked Lowell how long the 
American Republic would Jast, he replied: 
**1t will last just so long as the traditions 
ot the men of English descent who founded 
it are dominant there.’’ It might perhaps 
be more correct (and certainly more gener- 
ous to the noble tames of the Huguenots 


and the Dutchmen) to say that America 
will eudure so long as the ideals of the first 
English settlers, supported by the virtues 
of the other racial strains, remain norma- 
tive tor the whole corporate life of the na- 
tion. The ideais of the best of the many 
tongued settlers were pretty much the 
same, as they all aimed to serve God and 
make the Indians serve them. American 
lite can never be very poor and anzmic so 
long as the trinary ideal of the Puritan, 
Reformed and Huguenot taiths holds sway 
over Americans. 





SUMMER EXCURSIONS 
Via Boston & Albany and New York Central 


Reduced rate tickets are now on sale to pria- 
cipal summer resorts reached via the New York 
Central Liu operating 12,000 miles of the 
finest railway System in America, 


The Berkshire Hills 
are penetrated by the Boston & Albany R. &., 
ten trains a day leaving Boston, westbound, 
and Albany, éastbound, traversing this pictur- 
esque region of New England. 


Stop-over at NIAGARA FALLS with- 
out Extra Cost 


Pullman Sleeping, Parlor and Dining Car 
Service to this worid famed wonder is unsur. 
passed, and numerous trains leave Boston 
morning, afternoon and evening. ‘' West- 
bound” folder, mailed on application, gives 
detailed schedules and train service. 


Adirondack Mountains 

are reached from Bosion in through Pullman 
Sleepers, leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, 
at 3 32 p. m. ; 20 minutes’ siop at Springfield for 
supper, with early morning butfet service oD 
train ; due at Saranac inn, 645 a,m.; Saranac 
Lake, 7.40; and Lake Placid, 8.10 a. m. Close 
connections for northern Adirondack Mountai2 
points. 

For additional train service, illustrated liter: 
ture, etc., address 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


———, 
———— 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER; 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
Lanes pat A og Hated 08 
unlisted, our s - Booklets giving fu ‘ 
formation ae free on application. 


Brokers: 66 brosdwase New York 








Bankers Q 





